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NEW BOOKS. 





Important Work on the History of Music. 
A Flistory of Music 
trom the Farliest 
Times to the 
Present. 


By W.S. ROCKSTRO, 
Author of the ‘Life of Handel,’ * The Life of 
Mendelssobn,’ etc. 
In one Volume, 8vo, cloth, $6. 


Synopsis of Contents: Section I., Music in the 
Early Ages, including an introductory description 
of the Music of the Ancient Greeks; section [1., 
Music in the Micdle Ages; section III., Music in 
the Seventzenth Century; sectionIV., Music in the 
Eighteenth Centurv; section V., Modern Music; 
section VI., Future Prospects. 

Prominence is given to the progress of music in 
England, and it is propused to treat this part of 
the subject as fully and as fairly as that which 
concerns the development of music on the Conti- 
nent. 

The work will be accompanied by a copious in- 
dex and chronological table. 





George E:hot . 
Thoughts Upon Her Life, Her Books, 
and Herself. 


By Margaret Lonsdale, Compiler of ‘Sister Dora: 
a Biography.’ 12mo, cloth, 60 cents. 





SYLVAN WINTER. By Francis George 
Heath, Author of ‘ Autumnal Leaves,’ &c. L- 
lustrated by 70 Landscape, Twig, and Initial- 
Letter Drawings. Large Crown 8vyo, Cloth, 
$5 60. 





THE KILIMA-NJARO EXPEDITION. A 


Record of Scientific Exploration in Eastern 
Equatorial Africa, and a general description 


of the Natural History, Languages, and Com- | 


merce of the Kilima-njaro District. By H. H. 
Johnston, F.Z.S., F.R.G.S. With 6 maps and 
over 80 Illustrations by theauthor. 8vo, cloth, 





$8 40. 
THE PARNELL MOVEMENT. Witha 
Sketch of Irish Parties from 1843. By T. P. 


O’CoNnNOR, M.P. 


THE PLEASURES, DANGERS, 
USES OF DESULTORY READING. By the 
Earl of Iddesieigh (Sir Stafford Northcote), 
Lord Rector of the University of Edinburgh. 
Elzevir 8vo, paper, 50 cents. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES of the STRUC- 


ture of Language. By James’ Byrne, M.A. 2 
vols., 8vo, cloth, $14.40. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, $7 20. 
AND 
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Bohn’s Libraries. 


A Series of Standard Works of European Literature in the 


English Language. Full Catalogue sent, post-free, to (; |: RM AN 


all parts of the world on apphcation. 


NEW VOLUMES: 

The Life and Works of Ro- 
bert Schumann. 

By 


August Reissmann. . 


Translated from the third edition of the German 


by A. L. Alger. 


The Spint of the Age, 

Or Contemporary Portraits. 4th Edition. To 
which are added Free Thoughts on Public 
Affairs and a Letter to William Gifford. By 
William Hazlitt. Edited by W. Carew Haz- 
litt. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, $1.40. 


1 vol. 12mo, cloth, $1 40. 








W. Hazlitt’s other works, eachin 1 vol., 
12mo, cloth, $1.40, viz.: 

TABLE TALK. A New Edition. 

LECTURES ON 


Writers and on the English Poets. 


LECTURES ON THE LITERA- 


ture of the Age of Elizabeth, and on Characters of 
Shakespeare's I! 


PLAIN SPEAKER. 
ROUND TABLE; The Coe 


tions of James Northcote, R A. 


SKETCHES AND ESSAYS, 


Winterslow (Essays written there). 


Sa- 


. 





RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARIES. 
HENFREYS GUIDE TO ENG: | 


lish Coins. Revised Edition. By C. F. Keary, M.A., 
F.S.A., with Historical introducthoa. $2.40, 





FAIRHOLT’S COSTUME IN 
England. Third Edition. rE and Revised by 
the Hon. H. A. Dillon, F.A A. With more than 700 
se. 2 vols. @. Vol. L. History. 

Glossary. 


— 


COLERIDGE’S MISCELLANIES, 


sthetic and Literary: to which is <3 The The- 
7 of Life. Corrected and arranged by T. Ashe, B.A. 


WALTON’'S LIVES OF DONNE, 


Hooker, etc. New Edition. Revised by A. H. Bullen. 
With numerous illustrations. $2. 





GRIMM'S GERMAN TALES. 
With the Notes of the Original. A New Translation, by | | 


Mrs. A Hunt. With Introduction by Andrew Lang, 
M.A. 2vols. $2.80. , 





| BURNEY'S NOVELS. EVELI- 


*,* The above books will be sent upon receipt of advertised price. Catalogues of owr regular 
stock will be mailed, if desired, to those interested. New Catalogue of Choice, Rare, and Second- 


hand Books ready. 


New Catalogue of Musical Literature ready. 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 743-745 Broadway, N. Y. 


Vol. I. | obtained deserved popularity in Germany, where tt is re 


PRICE 10 CENTS 
A HISTORY 


OF 
LITERATURE 
By WILHELM 


Professor in the 


SCHERER, 

University of Bertin 

Translated from the Third German Edition by 
Mrs. F.C Edited by F. Max 
Miiller. 


Conybeare. 


Me 


A FEW AUTHORITATIVE 
ENDORSEMENTS. 


From a Letter by Wiliam D. Whitney. 
sor of Comparative Philology, ete., 
College. 

“Scherer is a scholar of the class, and this book 
ought to find a large sale among students of German tn 
this country, who are now a large oxly, and aspiring to 

her things than a score of + ears ago. No other work 


brofes 


m dale 


fret 


| Of the same authority ani interest has been lakl before 


them.” 


From H. H. Boyesen, Professor of German 


| 








J 


| an ample sc ——y— | 


Cofumbia Couege 


“Professor Scherer has written a history of German 
literature which ts as fullof entertalument as ft ts of in 
struction, and comprises withia a conventent Space all 


THE CO: UIC that is important to know of German literature. 


From a Letter by W. T. Hewett, Professor of 
German Lanquoge and Literature wn Cornell 
University. 

“ Scherer’s history is the best culde to a clear and com 
prehensive knowledge of German literature. Joined to 
Professor Scherer possesses a style 

which for grace an beauty hes never been equalled in 

the service of German literary history. No other scholar 
of Germany ts equally at home and has an equal au 
thority in Early and Modern German, and for interpre 

. tative, and suggestive criticism this work ts not sur 


7? 


sa Letter by E. L. Walter, Professor of 


&, ~n Languages in Ann Arbor University. 

Dy * fail to be far superior to any history of Ger 

ma. z ~ accessible to the general public in this 
coun: feed, in some respects it is superior to 

; any sf. ok in Germany itself. Even when we do 
not agree « the author's judgments, we are compelied 
to acknowh Re his wide learning, his candor, and his tn 
dependence shall recommend the book to my classes.”” 


| tional Iiteratare that has vet appeared 


From the London Spectator. 


“ Professor Scherer’s History of Germ+n Literature has 
rded as the most lucid and accurate survey of the na 
. . Inconciu 
ston, we would commend the work of Professor Scherer 
very cordially to our readers. His account of writers 


| and their works fs accurate and lucid, and where he al 
| lows himself space for criticism, his criticism is just and 
| sensible.” 


From the London Athencun. 


“ We have nothing to say of Professor Scherer but what 
isfavorable. There is certainly no other living man who 
sssesses in an equal degree the ‘combination of opposite 
ualities,’ which is desirable in an historian of German 
Therature. He is atonce a Eon ist of the school of 

| Millenhoff and a literary critic of the school of Gervinus, 
ft of attractive popular ex 


| and has at the same time a 
FS distinguished men pos- 


ae which neither of 
sessed Notwithstanding its moderate size the 
work {s, within its chronological limits, wonderfully com 
| plete, nearly every known German writer being noticed 
at greater or less | wy We cordially wele me 
the appearance of is valuable work in an English 
ress. 


From the Baltimore Sun. 


“This work will take its place as the best history “ 
n literature that we have in English. . 

work of this a and practical kind was muc hne ok 

ed, and it is a gratification to be xiven at lasta history 

which supplies a deficiency so authoritatively and fitly.’ 





Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


PUBLISHERS, 
743-745 Broadway, New York. 
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Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars, 

The date when the subscription exptres is on the Ad- 
dress-Label of each paper, the change of which to a sub- 
s2quent date becomes a receipt for remittance, No other 
receipt is sent unless requested. 

The paper is stopped at expiration of the subscrip- 
tion, unless previously renewed, 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check, express order,or pos- 
tal order, payable to “‘ Publisher of the Nation.” 
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TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


j|No deviation. ]} 
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Onany page not specified, 15 cents per line 
each insertion; with choice of page, 20 cents. 
A column (140 lines), $20 each insertion; with 


choice of page, $27. 
A page (3 columns), $60 each insertion; with 


chotce of position, $80. 10 
Twenty per cent. advance for top of column or; 
other preferred position, when specified; where 
positions are not specified, advertisements are 
15 


classified as far as possible and arranged in 
order of size, the largest at the top. 

Twen.y per cent.advance for cuts, fancy or 
other letters not comprised in THE NATION fonts, and 
all other special typography. (Subject toapproval.) Cuts 
are inserted only on inside pages of cover or Jly-leaves, 
not on outside of cover, nor on pages numbered for bind- 
ing. 

Marrtage and Death Notices, 50 cents each. 

DISCOUNT on yearly accounts amounting to $250, 
10 per cent.; $500, 15 per cent.; $750, 20 per cent.; $1,000, 
25 percent. Credits are made December 31. Ona yearly 
account amounting to 52 pages the discount is one- 
third. 

Advertisements must be acceptable in every respect. 
Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P. M. 

THE NATION is sent free to those who advertise in it, 
as long as advertisement continues. 

The EDITION of THE NATION this week is 9,100 
The Subscription List is always open to inspec- 
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coptes. 
tion. 








= Pa Cor pies of THE Nation may be procured in 
Paris of . G. Fotheringham, 8 Rue des Capucines; 
and in fondon of B. F. Stevens, 4 algar 
George Street, 50 Cornhill, E. C.; H. F. 
lig & Co., 449 Strand; and American News 

ing Room, 8 Haymarket. 4 
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Schools. 


Alphabetized, first, by States; second, by Towns. 
CONNECTICUT, Lyme. 
LACK HALL SCHOOL.—A FAMILY 
and Preparatory School for boys. Thorough > 
straction and careful training New and enlarged a 
commodations. CHARLES G. BARTLETT, Principal. 


CONNECTICUT, Middle 
TLSON GRAMMAR SCHOOL GIVES 
a a py od preparation for Bey = The Princi- 
pal has served a term of three years as tutor in Yale Col- 








ege. ot for circular. E. H. WiLson. 
os TON “UNI VERSI TY Law School. 
Address the Dean, 


EpmunD H. Bennett, LL.D. 








__ umber 1080 


New York, N 
RS. A. M. "COLLIER'S COUNTRY 
Home and Boarding School for Young Girls from 
6to16. Motherless children, and those whose parents 
are are. nen cared for. 


Suspension 
"VEAUX COLLEGE, —A Bittary 


D., Boarding Gepost for Boys. $350 
TLYRED EL MuNRO, eM, Presi President. 








RS. PIATT § SCHOOL for YOUNG 
Ladies.—The next school year ns Thursday, 
Sept. 17,1885. Applications should e early. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, 5128 Germantown 


Avenue, Phi 
RANKLIN SCHOOL.—AN ENGLISH 
and Classical School for Boys. Six resident pupils. 


frosp 





MASSACHUSETTS, Bos 
NSTITUTE “OF ‘TECHNOLOGY. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Electrical 
Engineering, Chemistry, Architecture, etc. JamEs P. 
MUNROE, Sec’y. FRANCI8s A. WALKER, Pres. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Boylston P’ 
EPARATION FOR THE WON STTI- 
tute of Technology. _ ALBERT HALE. 








MASSACHUSETTS, C 
OME FOR BO YS. DR. ABBOT AD- 
mits not more than three boys into his family, 
fit for college or educate prtvatele. The CF pu i 
sent to be examined last June entered Harv pike 
man, without “conditions,” and with “credits” in 12 
out of the 17 subjects of examination. Se te tuition 
and best of care in all respects. Charming location, with 
fine fine tennis-court. F. E. ABBot, Ph.D. (Harv. 
RB TOSHUA Cambridge, 13 Appian Way 
R. JOSHUA KENDALL’S DA VAND 
Family School for Boys. Fits for college. Circu- 





sent on application. 
GrorGe A. Perry, A.M., Head- -Master. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1 1350 Pine St. 
M's ANABLE’S SCHOOL for Young 
Ladies will reopen Sept. 23, 1885. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Norwood Avenue 
Chestnut Hill. 
RS. WALT TER D. COMEG YS and Miss 


Bell’s E and French Boarding and Day 
School for Young --& will reopen Sept. 21. 














School Agencies. 


ROCKWAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 

Times Building, Chi = suppl superinten- 

oa Wee teachers, spec falists eeehtons in Cen- 
tern, and Southern States = ckouing year. 





CHOOL AGENCY.— OLDEST AND 


best known in U. 8. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & Co., 7 East 14th St., N. Y. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Lanesboro, Berkshire C: 
LMWoOOD INSTITUTE, ESTAB- 


lished in 1849, fits for college or business. 
Rev. A A. GILBERT A.M., Prin. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Northboro. 
LLEN HOME SCHOOL. Vacation Tour 
in Europe, July and August, with a few boys. E. 
A. H. ALLEN, C.E. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Quinc 
DAMS ACA DEM Y. — PREPARA- 
tory and boarding school pos boys. Second term 
begins lith January, 1886. A rooms vacant. 
For Catalogue and o ner Sadorsantien address 
WILLIAM EVERETT, Ph.D. 





USETTS, S. Williamstown, Berkshire Co. 
RE EYLOCK INSTITUTE.—A PRE- 


paratory School for Boys. 44th year. Circulars 
on application. GEorGE F. MILLS, Principal. 





ASSACHUSETTS, West Bridgewate 
OWARD COLLEGIATE ” Raita 

Home and Day School for Girls and Young 
Women. Offers a full preparatory, with shorter college 
course, including all collegiate work essential to a tho- 
rough general education, or to advanced work in Ameri- 
- or English Universities. Age, 12-20. Will open 
ighteen new single rooms in November. For catalogue 

address the Princ pal, 

HELEN MAGILL, Ph.D., 
Grate of Swarthmore College, Boston Camrentty, 
Newnham College, Cambridge, Englan: 





NEw JERSEY, Lawrenceville. 
AWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL.—John C. 
Green foundation. Arplications for admission 
should be made from 3 to6 months in advance of date 
of entrance. For Catalogue containing Courses of Study 
and Calendar, and for other information, address 
Rev. JAMES C, MACKENZIE, Ph.D. 





New JERSEY, New Brunswick, 13 Livingston Ave. 
WE MISSES ANABLE’S ENGLISH, 
French, and German Boarding and Day School 

will reopen September 23. 





New York Cry, 27 East 44th 
TERN’S SCHOOL OF LANGU AGES 
of New York City. Classes and private instruction 
for ladies and gentlemen in GERM By SPAN- 
ISH, and ITALIAN. To teach the modern lai op with 
a pure pronunciation, in a manner as thoroug! 
able as practical, has been the aim of this institu jon. 
More than seven hundred students, ladies and gentiemen, 
have received instruction during the past year, and a like 
number the year before. Only a few were attracted by 
the advertisements of the journals; the majority came 
through the recommendations of the students, who knew 
the school, its work, its professors, its | +" ct books, and its 
method. This institution rece it 





tolerates but one method of teachi A. 4 A 
Natural Method, in small classes, and by competent pro- 
fessors. This 'nstitution recommends iaiye cae the 


text-books for the students were especial repared for 
them. and were fuund of such value BR that, ac- 
cording to the publisher’s account, more than thirty 
thousand copies of them were in use throughout the 
country during the past few years. It is a recommenda- 
tion for this institution that many other schools of lan- 
guages in this city and in other cities have been establish- 
ed and formed after its plans and pe les, and that 
men prominent in the various walks of life have lent 
their names to promote the welfare of this schoo), an _ 
method and books. Every one rir a forelin tan 

should visit Stern’s School of New 
Fork c City. Prospectus will be sent on eoeltention. Pro- 
— of the Saratoga Summer School will be ready in 

0 days. 





New York, Canandaig 
RT HILL SCHOOL (for B Boys).— Second 
— er HaTrEyck TEE, Head Master. 








HE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
110 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. Teachers wanted. 





Teachers. 


A COMPETENTAND EXPERIENCED 
teacher desires a position to teach Latin and Greek 
Best of references and of testimonials. Address P. 0. 

Box 311, Westfield, Mass. 


( F4nees W.STONE, Tutor for Harvard, 
68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 








Wants. 


HARVARD GRADUATE WITH 

several years’ experience as a teacher in schools 
and families, would accompany an American family to 
Germany as tutor. Speaks German and is familiar with 
French, Spanish, an Italian. First-class testimonials. 
Address “Tutor,” Waterville, Kan. 





MSTRUCTION IN MUSIC.—A Cam 
bridge (Eng.) Doctor of Music, Fellow of College of 
Organists, etc., who has had twelve years’ experience in 
= work, gives lessons in = ey ‘ounterpoint, Form, 
trumentation, etc. Upwards of 130 pupils have ob 
tained degrees and diplomas. Inclusive terms four 
guineas for a course of thirteen lessons. 
Address “* CANTAB,” 
Care May’s Advertising Omer, 
159 Piccadilly, London. 


ISS A.C. MORGAN, PRINCIPAL of 
Young Ladies’ School, Portsmouth, N. H. 
announces a European Trip for Ladies, for the 
Summer of 1 
Please pnb for itinerary. 


wok hy ind WISHING TO GO TO GER- 

any may find it advan us communicating 

with a » German Professor, who will go in June to Dres- 
den to establish a refined American pension. Address 

Professor E., Box 394, Times up-town office, New York. 


ASH AND PIERCE, 80 NASSA Us ST., 

New York, have just issued Catalogue No. 2 of 

jens magne books, including Shakespeariana, Biblio 

aphy, and Sporting. Catalogues sent to any address on 
application. 


CHOOL BOOKS IN FOREIGN LAN- 
es. Miscellaneous Books in Fore 
Catalogues on application. Foreign Periodicals. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, Importer, 144 Tremont St., Boston. 


“OMPLETE INDEX TO LITTELL’S 
Living Age. Number 8 (Pius IX.—Russell, Lord 
— now ready and mailed for examination to any ad- 


Prof Rotu, Philadelphia. 
CA TALOGUE NO. 


W. England. 























OF RARE AND 
Standard Rooks Rebellion, Americana, etc. Sent 

on application to FRANCIS P. —— 
4 Barclay St., New York. 


MA GAZINE of AMERICAN HISTORY, 
bound set for sale. A. S. CLARK, 34 Park Pow, 








$15,000. FOR SALE. AN ESTAB- 
5 ’ lished and profitable business. A special 
ty with unlimited tleid. Address C.G.R., Nation Office 





Fy YES Fitted with ine Glasses. Field, 
Marine, and Opera, jasses, Telescopes, Micro- 
a Cane for Deafness, Ear Cornets, etc. 


ALDSTEIN, Optician, 41 Union Square, New Lo 
Catalogues by enclosing stamp. Established 1 











The Nation. 
TO-DAY’S PROBLEMS. 


Evolution and Religion. 


By Henry Ward Beecher. Part 1., Theoretical and Doc 
trinal Sermons. 8vo, paper, 50 cents. Part IL, Prac 
tical and Vital Sermons. Paper, #1.00, Parts 1. and 
IL., one volume, cloth, 440 pages, $1.50. 


The Problem of the Poor. 


By Helen Campbell. 
is discussed practically by a practical worker among 
the very poor. To the charm of dramatic personal 
narrative it adds valuabie specific suggestions for 
cleansing the sources from which come most of our 
criminals—and many of our voters. Cloth, 60 cents. 


March 11, 1886] 


TO CLOSE OUT THE STOCK. 
IMPORTED BOOKS. 


AT A GREAT SACRIFICE. 
COMPRISING : 
Fine Iilustrated Works, 
Galleries of Engravings and Etchings. 
Works on Ornament and Decorative Art. 
Illuminated Missals and Manuscripts. 
Works of Standard Authors. 
Books of Costume. 
Early Printed Books. 
Periodical Literature. 
Bibliography, ete. 


The extensive and valuable stock of J. W. BOUTON, in 
almostevery department of literature and learning, in 
fine condition and ready for the library shelves, is now 
being offered at a great sacrifice for cash, viz, at from 40 
to 60 per cent. below the former prices and greatly below 
the cost of importation. Lovers of choice books will find 
this an opportunity to secure bargains that is not likely 
to occur again 

The former and present prices are plainly marked in 
each volume, thus enabling purchasers to see at a glance 
the enormous inducements now offered. 


706 Broadway, above 4th St. 


a4 


> “ne 

An Appeal to Cesar. 

By A. W. Tourgee, author of ‘A Fool's Errand.’ Treats 
of National Aid to Education through the States,in pro 
portion to [literacy and to the local efforts to remedy 
it. Cloth, $1.25. 

“ As interesting, as thrilling, as his nevels are, and far 
more startling.””"— Boston Daily Advertiser. 


“When we came to his plan of national education, we 
would not deny its reasonable and statesmanlike charac 
ter.”— The Nation, New York. 


NEW YORK, 


*,* Send for our new Catalogue of Choice American 


books. 
NIWTIe< THROUGH THE 
[\\ EST SOUND AND RELIABLE 
Western Farm Mortgage Co. 
y. Besa, tawnesce, can. ™ a 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, #250,000. 


French,German, Spanish, Italian. 


You can, by ten weeks’ study, master either of these 
languages sufficiently for every-day and business con- 
versation, by Dr. RIcH. S. ROSENTHAL’s celebrated MEIS- 
TERSCHAFT SYSTEM. Terms, #5.00 for books of each 
language, with privilege of answers to all questions, and 
correction of exercises. Sample copy, Part I., 26 cents. 
Liberal terms to Teachers. 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO., 
Herald Building, Boston, Mass. 








in N. Y. Unrivalled facilities. Absolute satisfaction 
aon pease. experience. No losses. Refer to Third Nat'l 
Bank, N. Y. City; National Bank, Lawrence, Kan.; and 
hundreds of investors. Send for pamphlet forms and full 
information. Branch Offices in N. Y. City, Albany, and 
Phil, N. Y. Office, 137 B’way. C. C. Hive & Son, Agta. 


lsIBRARY @ATALOGUE 


59 WaLL STREET, 


IssuzE COMMERCIAL anp TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 
For use in 
THIs8 COUNTRY AND ABROAD. 

HITE & RAEDER, ENGINEERS.— 
W. Howarp Wuire, M.A.S.C.E., 74 Wall St., N.Y. 

H. RagpeEr, Eng. & Archi., 912 Ins. mmmones, Cteame. 
ports on proposed Enterprises and on condition of 
pony sD ones. Kailways, Industrial Works, Elevators, 
and all kinds of Engineering Construction designed and 
carried out. Designs and Estimates for improving Coun 
try Seats, either independently or under direction of 


Architect. Architectural and Sanitary Work superin 
tended. 


ORATIO SEYMOUR, /R., LAND 
Agent of the Michigan Land and [ron Co. (Limit 


ed). Marquette, Michigan. Advice given as to the pur 
chase of mineraland timber lands in the Upper Penin 





(INDEX AT THE BACK.) 


THE LIBRARY CATALOGUE AND INDEX 1s a 
blank book, arranged so that any book can be entered 
by author and title of work. THE LIBRARY CATA. 
LOGUE AND INDEX is handsomely bound and indexed 
in one volume, quarto (634x844 inches), made of the best 
paper, and will be mailed, post-paid, to any address, on 
receipt of $2.50, by the Publishers, 


SHEPARD & JOHNSTON, 
146 Monroe St , Chicago, Ill. 











sula of Michigan. 
4 xX . ee “ae Ti 
The Sauveur College of Languages, 
S dS S 

as T ° ~ a . ’ 

AMHERST and BURLINGTON to OSWEGO, N. Y.. 
July 12 to August 20. 

New York, and Carl Schoenhof, 144 Tremont 5t., Boston, Mass., and will be sent to applicants by DR. L.SA UV EUR, 
Green Street, Germantown, Pa. 

1 nM b , ¥ Y 7 
BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL 

FOR 1886 

two Colored Plates, an‘ tells all about the Best Garden, Farm, and Flower Seeds, Buibs, Plants, Thoroughbred 
Stock, and Fancy Poultry. It is the only complete catalogue of the kind published, and describes RARE NOVEL 
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CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 
orders. Notasecret. Formula on every label. 

It aids in the bodily and wonderfully in the mental growth of children. 
in old or young. A Vital Phosphite, not a Laboratory Phosphate. 
It is used by the Empervr Dom Pedro, Bismarck, Gladstone, and all great brain workers. 


REMOVED FROM 
The Programme of the ELEVENTH SESSION of the College may be found at F. W. Christern’s, 87 W. 234 St. 

For Rooms and Board, address Hon. A. C. MATTOON, Oswego, N. Y. 
Will be sent FREE to all who write for it. It is a Handsome Book of 128 Puges, with hundreds of new illustrations, 
TIES in VEGETABLES and FLOWERS, of real value, which cannot be obtained elsewhere. Send address ov a 
For fifteen years has been a standard remedy with Physicians who treat mental or nervous dis- 
It restores the ary lost by nervousness, debility, over-exertion; refreshes weakened vital powers 

1t 
F. CROSBY CO., 56 West 25TH Street, New York. 
For sale by druggists, or mail, $1. 
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“QOuida’'s” Novels. 


lémo, Extra Cloth, $1; Paper Covers, 40 cents 
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Ouida's Latest Novel 


The Other Works by this Popular Author are 
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The International Record 
of Charities and Corree 
t1On. 


Edited by F. H. WINES 

The Recorp is devoted to the discussion of all 
questions relating to the care and treatments of 
the unfortunate and criminal classes, in all their 
varied aspects—humanitarian, economic, scienti- 
fic, governmental, anc practical. 

It will contain the latest accessible informa 
tion, from all parts of the world, as to the steps 
taken for the amelioration of suffering, and the 
prevention of panperism and crime and of their 
consequent evils 

The Recorp will be found of service, not only 
to officers and managers of public and private 


charitable and reformatory institutions and as- 


| sociations, but to all who are interested in the 





elevation of the condition of mankind. 

The Recorp will be published monthly, print 
ed in quarto form, at the price per number of ten 
cents, and per year, $1. 

Specimen copies sent on receipt of five cents. 

Number one, for March, now ready. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
PUBLISHERS, 
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Romish Teachings in the Protestant 
Churches. 
A Tract for the Times. Price, 90 cents. A review of 
the traditional Theology received from Rome and retain- 
ed in the Protestant creeds, A live coat from the altar 


of conviction (Telegram). N. TIBBALS & SONS, Pub- 
Ushers. For sale by ali booksellers. 
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“A Literary Enterprise Unique in the 
Annals of Publishing.” 


CASSELL’S 
National Library. 


A series of weekly volumes, each containing 
about 200 pages, clear, readabie print, on 
good paper, at the low price of 

TEN CENTS PER VOLUME, 
or 52 volumes, post-paid, $5.00, when sub- 


scribed for by the year. 
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My Ten Years’ Imprisonment. 
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Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. 
By Lord Byron. 
The Autobiography of Benja- 
min Franklin. 
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By Isaac Walton. 
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The Rivals. 
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Sermons on the Card, and Other 
Discourses. 


By Bishop Latimer. (March 12.) 


Plutarch’s Lives of Alexander 
and Cesar. 
(March 19.) 


Other Volumes in Preparation. 


ADAM HEPBURN'S VOW. 
A Tale of Kirk and Covenant. By fans 8. 


Swan. 12mo, extra cloth, price $1.00. 


“The scene of this story is laid during the stirring 
times of the Scottish Covenanters, and holds the atten- 
tion of the reader from the first chapter to the end.” 
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TO-DAY’S PROBLEM. 
By Mrs. J. H. WALWORTH. 
1 vol., 12mo, extra cloth, price $1.25. 


“The author in this volume deals with a vital subject. 
While her book has a moral purpose, it is not a dry dis- 
sertation, but is full of dramatic action and thrilling in- 
cident.” 





Complete Catalogue sent free by mail to any address 
on application. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 
739 and 741 Broadway, N. Y. 





The Nation. 
A.C. Armstrong & Son 
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Patton. 


THE JUST SCALES. George Dana Boardman. 
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Francis L. 


THE MOVEMENT FOR THE REDEMPTION OF NIA- 
GARA, J. B. Harrison. 
JOHN SUNDE. H. i. Boyesen. 
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A Chat About Periodicais. 
The Parnellite Demands. 
The Kinetic View of Matter. 
Prison Labor 
International Copyright. 
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Fifty Years of German Universities. 
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Movements in Modern Mathematics. 
New Books. 


Single Numbers 50 cents; 83.00 a year, postpaid. 
New Books.— Just Ready. 
New Vol. Ainger’s Edition of Lamb’s Works. 
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Mrs. Leicester's School, 
And Other Writings in Prose and Verse. By Charles 
Lamo. With an Introduction and Notes by Alfred 

Ainger. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


London Saturday Review says: “Mr. Ainger continues 
a congenial task, with ali his wonted taste in editing 
‘Mrs. Leicester’s School,’ ete. The Notesare as valuable 
and pertinent, the editing as judicious asin Mr. Ainger’s 
previous volumes.” 





Religion in a College. 
What Place It Should Have. An examination of Presdt. 


Eliot’s Paper read before the 19th Century Club. By 
Presdt. McCosh. Pamphlet, 25 cents. 





Introduction by Dr. Wm. H. Green. 
Mosaic Origin of the Penta- 
teuchal Codes. 


By Rev. Geerhardus Vos. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


“ This is a work of very y oy my merit. It dis- 
cusses the Mosaic origin of the laws of the Pentateuch, 
which is a prime factor in the determination of the age 
of the rentateuch itsel/, and is the quarter in which the 
most radical school of recent critics have made their 
most vehement assaults. Their arguments are carefully 
and dispassionately ecamined and their positions suc- 
cessfully refuted in this volume, which presents in a 
clear and distinct form, and in the briefest possible com- 
ass, the state of the question and the grounds respec- 
hively urget on either side.”—Rev. W. H. Green, D.D. 


New (Vol.) 7th of Clerical Library. 


Platform and Pulpit Aids. 


This new volume is intended to assist the clergy, Chris- 
tian laity,and Christian workers generally in a depart- 
meat of their daily labor. It consists of speeches 
ete., delivered during recent years by distinguished 
pulpit orators on such subjects as the Bible, Missior s, 
Sunday Schools, Temperance, etc. To this is added a 
selection of pithy and striking anecdotes. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, $1.50. 


Moments on the Mount. 


A Series of Devotional Meditations. By Rev. G. Mathe- 
son, D.D. (From 2d English Edition.) 12mo, cloth, 
$1.25. 

“In this book we are brought into contact with a 
writer whose whole soul is saturated with divine ideas 


and to whom Scriptural images are the exponents and 
symbois of spiritual conceptions.” - 


Forewarned—Forearmed. 


By J. Thain Davidson. Uniform with ‘Talks with Young 
Men.’ 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


“The favor accorded to the‘ Talks with Young Men,’ 
and the proastng testimony to its usefulness which Iam 
constantly receiving, have induced me to yield to the re- 
one i issue another series of these homely addresses.” 
—Preface. 











Copies sent post-paid on receipt of price by 


A.C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 
714 Broadway, New York. 
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NEW BOOKS: 


The Works of Thomas Middle- 
ton. 


Edited by A. H. Bullen, B.A. In eight volumes, 8vo. Vols. 
5 to 8 now ready. The 4 vols. cloth, $12.00; large-pa 
per edition. $16.00 net. The complete set, 8 vols., 
cloth. $24.00; large paper. $32.00 net. 


“We must all give glad and grateful welcome to a new 
edition of a nobie t who has never yet received his full 
meed of praise and justice.”—A.C. Swinburne. 


RIVERSIDE ALDINE SERIES. 
Backlog Studies. 


By Charles Dudley Warner. 16mo, $1.00. Limited num 
ber of First Edition, red cloth, paper label, uncut 
edges, $1.50. 

T ct ‘ a by */) 
Verses: Translations and 
Hymns. 


By W. H. Furness, D.D. $1.25. 
Snow-Bound at Eagle's. 

A New Story, by Bret Harte. $1.00. 
Progressive Orthodoxy. 

A Contribution to the Christian Iuterpretation of Chris- 


tian Doctrines. By the Editors of the Andover Re- 
view. #1.00. 


A Mortal Antipathy. 
The First Opening of the New Portfolio. By Oliver Wen- 
deli Holmes. 12mo, gilt top, $).50. 


Bonnyborough. 


A New Story, by Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney, author of ‘ Faith 
Gartney’s Girlhood,’ ‘The Gayworthys,’ etc. 21.50. 


Ten Great Religions. 


PartsI andII. By James Freeman Clarke, D.D. New 
Edition. 2 vols , crown 8vo, price reduced from $3.00 
to $2.00 each. 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
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11 E. 17th St., New York. 
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The Shakespeare Library, 


Collected by the eminent Shakespearian, 
JOSEPH CROSBY, Esgq., of Zanesville, Ohio, 


It contains upwards of 500 titles, embracing more than 
1,500 volumes, about equally divided between text and 
ana. Almost ali the principal editions from Rowe’s 
(1709) to The Riverside (1883), and about 300 titles of mis- 
cellaneous and Standard Works. 


F. W. CHRISTERN, 


87 West Twenty-third Street, New York, 


Importer of Foreign Books, Agent for the leading Paris 
Publishers, Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teubner’s Greek 
and Latin Classics. Catalogue of stock mailed on de- 
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books received from Paris and Leipzig as soon as issued. 
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The Week. 


Tue Republican Senators showed their true 
character again last week by confirming with- 
out dissent the appointment of Mr. Hedden to 
the Collectorship of this port. Both New York 
Senators, Evarts and Miller, urged his confir- 
mation. In view of the Republican outery 
against Mr. Hedden at the time of his appoint 
ment, and the grave reasons for questioning his 








fitness for the position which his conduct in the | 


appointment of Sterling gave rise to, there was 
ample ground for a Republican Senate, de- 


voted solely to the public good, to make a | 


“fight” on his nomination. But they con- 


firmed it, as they confirmed that of the | 
disgracefully unfit Rasin, without hesi 
tation. The meaning of their action 


plain enough. They know that their con- 
firmation of a bad appointment does not re- 
move from the President one particle of the 
responsibility for making it. They are not 
using their confirming powers to keep unfit 


is | 


men out of the service, but are trying to use | 
| anybody—not even to the owner. 


them to gain a petty partisan advantage of 
the President. If they could force him to do 
allthat they wish, they would still refuse to 
share any of the responsibility for those very 
acts in which they demand a right to partici- 
pate. 





We print elsewhere a suggestion from a well 
informed correspondent, that the true remedy 


for Senatorial irresponsibility in the matter of | 


suspensions and removals is to have the vote 
on nominations public, while keeping the dis- 
cussion of them secret as at present. His main 
argument in favor of this is,that sensitive men 
would shrink from having their character open- 
ly canvassed by critics who, in many cases, 
would be hostile or malicious. He 
that through the open vote ‘‘the responsi- 
bility of Senators for unfit confirmations 
would be ascertained, and all bargaining for 
confirmations and for the division and contro] 
of patronage could easily be detected, and 
would be remorselessly exposed. If Mr. Sena 
tor secured the confirmation of a caaracter- 
less politician whose nomination he had procur 
ed, the open vote would show from whom he got 
his support.” It would, if the vote were taken 
by yeas and nays, show from whom he got his 
support ; but it would not show that he was 
a characterless politician. Our correspond- 
ent’s plan might possibly work if there were 
no four years’ term and everybody held office 
during good behavior, so that appointments 
were few and far between. As things now 
are, it would be futile. What is need 
ed to fix responsibility, both on the Presi 
dent and Senate, is more knowledge of the 
vast swarm of new men they select for office 
in each Presidential term. ‘This the public 
does not now possess and has no means of get- 
ting. It therefore does not know in most cases 
when the Senate confirms a man, whether it 
confirms him because he is a great rascal or be- 
cause he is a model of all the yirtues. One is 





thinks | 


nearly as likely as the other, and inno way can 
it get this knowledge except from open discus 
sion of the candidates’ qualifications. 





Mr. Edmunds’s discussion of the dispute 
between the Senate and the President about 
the official payers was no doubt able, but it 
was What is called ‘‘ academical "—that is, has 
not and cannot have any practical end in view: 
Nothing can come of it, because the Senate 
is unable to tell the public what it would do 
with the papers if it got them. If the 
Senate could say it was going to use them 


in order to see that the President put none | 


but good men in office, and turned pone 
but bad men out of office, it would rouse pub 
lic interest and expectation to the highest de 
gree. But there is no pretence even that it has 
any such end in view. 
that it would 
papers,” 


There is no prctence 
after getting ‘ the 
contirm as many bad nominations as 
the President chooses to send in, This is all 
very unfortunate Americans are a 
practical people, and care very little about con 
tests over barren rights, and little 
who has ‘‘ papers” which are of no value to 


not, 


because 


eure very 


The daily hearings before the Ways and 
Means Committee on the new tariff bill are 
very impressive. Every group of producers 
wants a little more tariff, and generally wants 
it in the interest of labor. Occasionally Mr. 
Hewitt brings a blush to the cheeks of these 
sturdy beggars by asking them whether they 
are in the habit of paying higher wages 
when they get higher prices for their products, 
and whether they employ newly-arrived Hun 
garian and Italian laborers when they have dif 
ficulties with the Knights, ete., But sel 
dom does anybody appear before the Com- 
mittee to represent the fifty or sixty million 
consumers of the articles taxed. On Monday 
the rice-growers had their day in court. They 
were represented by Mr. Trenholm, of South 
Carolina, who avowed himself a free-trader in 
principle, but insisted that if protection was the 
‘* going thing ” 


ete, 


the rice-growers ought to be 
protected against the pauper labor of the East 
Indies, and especially against the delete- 
rious practice that has grown up in 
this country of entering broken rice under 
the head of ‘‘ granulated” at 20 per cent. 
duty. The brewers, use this broken 
rice, were represeated at the hearing, and they 
made a vigorous protest against any. increase 


who 


in the duty or change in the classifica 
tion. And so it goes on from day to 
day, showing how the law is invoked 
on this side and that to take money 
from one class or calling and give it to 
another. The Knights of Labor may be 
trusted to Keep a close watch and make 


notes on the proceedings, to be used when it 
comes their turn to make the laws and divide 
up the national earnings 
body's deserts. 


according to every 





A fresh illustration of the ingeniously bad | 
i 
effect of our revenue laws upon the commerce 


of the country owas afforded by the recent argu 


ments of a committee of merchants of this 
city before the Ways and Means Cominittee 
at Washington, in the discussion of Mr 
Hewitts bill, by which it is proposed to 
amend sections 2970 and 2083 of the Revised 
Statutes. The proposed amet dment allows 
merchandise to remain in bonded wan 
houses for three years, instead of only 
for one year, as at present, and pro 
vides that the duties shall ix assessed 


on the quantity withdrawn. The depreciation 
in quantity or weight of some goods, and par 
ticularly of sugar, on storage, is very great, but 
under the existing revenue laws the duty must 
be paid on the weight which went into stor 

in other words, duty must be paid on some 
The 


by such a state of the laws is that 


thing which does not exist. evil worked 


OOM pars 


tively very little unrefined sugar is) kept 
in store here, merchants preferring to find 
warehouses for it in some foreign port. It 
would seem to be enough to require im 
porters to pay duty on what they possess 
Without placing a tax on their snes 


Such a law, in fact, drives commerce fr 


doors. By lengthening the time allov 
goods to remain in bond our warehouses and 
ted, and the 
increased quantity of goods on storage will 
make a more stable 


insurance companies will be benet 


market price 


Phe last number of Brodstreef’s continues the 
narrative of the great struggh 


on dirt. 


over the tarifl 
Pursuing their appeal to the Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, Messrs. Newlin and 
Sanders, Wool 


repre 


American 
in a brief 
the 


back 


representing the 


put 


wool 


Association, 
that 
from 


Growers’ 
washed is article as 
the the 
animal has been soused in the river, and bx 
fore the fleece 
with hot water. Hot 
grease,” and that is the thing that 
the tariff was intended to prevent, It was 
shown by incontestable evidence that, after the 
started, the Donskoi 
a raft and beaten with sticks to 


senting 


it comes sheep's after 


has received cleansing 


the 


any 
water * starts 


very 


grease Wus 
to 
loosen the dung balls and other impurities,” 
and that after this fraudulent treatment it was 
‘again put into the river and then hung up to 
dry in the This, Messrs. Newlin and 
Saunders contend, ‘‘ is conf¢ ssedly not washed 


wool wus 


‘*taken 


sun.” 


wool.” It is more than washed, en? must 
therefore be classed as scoured, and 
taxed 7!, cents per pound. The Donskoi 


wool men, on the other hand, insisted that 
scoured article which had 
been treated with soap, or chemicals, or ma 


wool was an 
chinery, and that merely ‘‘starting the grease” 
could not be considered scouring. Testimony 
was introduced to show that American wools 
were washed, 
scoured—washed wool 


classed as tub-washed, and 
being the article as 
partially cleansed on the sheep's back, tub 
washed being treated with hot water in order 
to start the grease, and scoured being treated 
with chemicals, The weight of testimony 
seems to be strongly against the position taken 


by the American Wool Growers’ Association 








‘> 


~~ 


O2 


Upon the whole, it seems to be necessary to 


have more stringent legislation to secure an 
adequate importation of dirt. If anybody had 
anticipated the practice now disclosed as of 


daily occurrence in the valley of the Don of 


starting the grease and loosening the impurities 
before shipping wool to this country, stringent 
measures would have been taken to prevent 
such frauds, 





The great strike on the ‘‘ Gould South- 
western system” began in the Texas Pa- 
cific, a bankrupt concern, which is in the 
hands of a receiver—that is, in the care and 
custody of the courts of the United States. It 
has extended to the other Gould roads, but 
whether there were grievances on those other 
roads or whether the extension of the 
strike was in the nature of a_ boy- 
cott, we are unxble to discover. At first the 
strike on the Texas Pacific was supposed to 
have some relation to the Mallory boycott at 
Galveston, but the connection between the two 
is not plain. What is clear is that 9,000 or 
10,000 men have voluntarily ceased work, that 
6,000 miles of railway are idle, and that all 
traffic except the carrying of the mails is 
suspended in the country served’ by 
these roads. Of course, such a condi- 
tion of things cannot last. The men 
who have thrown themselves out of work 
cannot subsist long without wages. The 
treasury of the Knights of Labor cannot stand 
such a drain. On the other hand, steps must 
be taken to put the trains in motion either by 
employing other hands or by acceding to the 
demands of the strikers. Mr. Hoxie, the 
General Manager of the Gould Southwestern 
System, isa man of much resolution, and is 


’ 


weather-beaten in all sorts of rough-and- 
tumble work on the frontier. If 
he is allowed to have his way, 
he will probably fight the strike to the 


bitter end. A sufficient number of men can 
be collected to take the places of the strikers if 
they can be protected in the performance of 
their work. Whether they can be protected 
will depend much upon the state of public 
opinion along the lines affected, and this again 
will depend much upon the causes of the 
strike, which are as yet very indistinct. 





So great an upheaval of labor difficulties 
would naturally produce quakings all over the 
country. The most significant echo of all per- 
haps is that which comes from the intericr of 
Illinois, where the local assembly of the Knights 
of Labor have resolved to form a separate 
National Labor Party and have done with 
the old parties altogether. This, we think, 
is greatly to be desired. The awful spec- 
tacle presented to us of Republican 
and Democratic newspapers, like the Tribune 
and Sun of this city, tumbling over each 
other in their haste to endorse everything 
that is denominated labor, and to support 
any kind of outlawry if it bears the brand of a 
trade union, would be speedily withdrawn if 
the Knights and their affiliated societies should 
form a party of their own. It is the logic 
of their position that they should doso. What 
they are aiming at is to govern the country, 


now 


The Nation. 


a political party, for, under existing conditions, 
neither party will do all that they ask. Both 
will cheat them more or less. 





The passage of the Blair Education Bill by 
a large majority in the Senate, and the favor- 
able report in the House on the Eads Mexican 
Ship Railway Bill, the growing rage for pen- 
sions, and the continued purchase and coin- 
age of silver at the rate of $2,000,000 


| per month—all these things coming upon the 








and this they can never do untjl they become | 


Treasury without any tax bill to provide 
the means for them—suggest the _ in- 
quiry whether the Knights of Labor, if 
vested with supreme legislative powers, 
could do anything worse. They could do no 
worse than empty the Treasury, destroy the 
public credit,and produce national bankruptcy, 
temporary or permanent. This is the drift 
of things at Washington now, and the main 
reliance of the public against these evils rests 
in the Executive veto, and in the hope that 
something more than one-third of the members 
of one or the other house may sustain the 
veto power when it comes to be exercised. 





The bloody-shirt organs at the North are 
just well started on a chorus of indignant out- 
cries against a ‘‘ Confederate Brigadier” from 
Kentucky, Wolford by name, who has an- 
nounced his purpose to introduce in Congress 
a bill giving to every Confederate soldier who 
lost a leg or arm in the war an artificial leg or 
arm at the expense of the Government. It 
seems a pity to spoil the fun of the organs, 
but regard for truth compels us to state that 
yeneral Wolford served with distinction in 
the Union army as Colonel of the First 
Kentucky Cavalry, and fought gallantly to 
put down the rebellion. Besides, the bloody- 
shirt organs ought not to forget that assistance 
from the Treasury to disabled Confederates 
is good Republican doctrine now, since the 
Republican party in Virginia last year de- 
clared in favor of pensions for ex-rebel sol- 
diers, and the chief Republican organ in Vir- 
ginia appealed for popular support on the 
ground that the Democrats could not be 


trusted to make appropriations for this pur- | portation. 


pose. 





We are glad to see that the Southern Con- 
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from the people by the _ tax-gatherer; 
that every dollar was coined in the sweat 
of labor; that there could not be any 
such thing as the surplus that was so much 
talked about when finances were discussed, so 
long as every city and town in the country was 
burdened with debt; and that in adding 50 per 
cent, to the pensions of widows and orphans of 
soldiers, just so much must be taken from all 
the widows and orphans who do not benefit 
by the bill. Between Mr. Norwood’s raillery 
and Mr. Breckinridge’s seriousness the North- 
ern demagogues were pretty thoroughly ex- 
posed. 





In view of the recent reductions in postal 
rates, it is a surprise to find that Senator Wil- 
son, of Iowa, has introduced a bill doubling 
the postal charge on ‘‘fourth-class matter” 
after the first of July next. This class 
covers what may be termed miscellaneous 
mail matter, consisting mostly of small samples 
of dry goods, seeds, plants, bulbs, and scions. 
The present postal charge is one cent an 
ounce, and the cheap and efficient delivery of 
packages through the mail has been a great 
boon, especially to the scattered population of 
farmers, florists, and agriculturists generally 
throughout the country, the practice of using 
the mail for such articles having grown largely 
within the past few years. The apparent 
reason for this is, that in the first place it is 


| cheaper than to send by express, and in the 


second place the express offices are fewer, and 
often at much greater distance from the 
farmer or country resident, than the post-offices. 
It is very probable that the express companies 
feel that this use of the mails is taking away a 
part of what they consider their business, and 
it is intimated that these companies are endea- 
voring to promote the proposed change in the 
law. It is almost superfluous to urge that 
no change for the benefit of private corpora- 
tions should be allowed in our postal laws, 
which exist for the greatest good of the 
greatest number of citizens. Without com- 
plete statistics of the mail service through- 
out the whole country, it is difficult to say 
what proportion the postage received on 
fourth-class matter bears to the cost of trans- 
If on careful investigation it 


| should appear that the mails are used for 
| transporting ordinary merchandise at a con- 


; siderable loss to the revenue, it would be 


gressmen have learned the true way to dispose | 
| 


of the bloody-shirt shriekers, which is simply 
to make fun of them. Mr, Norwood, of Georgia, 
last week applied this process to Mr. Hen- 
derson, of Iowa, who had discharged a lot 
of rant against his countrymen in the South, 
and he set the whole House laughing at that 
victim of ‘‘a disease common to public men, 
known ordinarily as ‘vor populi’ on the dia- 


-asSy 
to modify the law by way of making rational 
distinctions without doubling the rate on all 
‘* fourth-class matter.” 





The appointment of Col. William Ludlow, 


| of the United States Army, as Engineer Com- 


phragm, but, when it becomes acute, called | 


cerebro elephantiasis.” Mr. Breckinridge, of 


Kentucky, followed Mr. Norwood’s humorous | 


disposition of the bloody-shirt clap-trap with a 
serious exposure of the demagogy which 
seeks popularity by supporting huge pension 
jobs, putting the case with admirable force 
when he plainly told the House that, in increas- 
ing the pensions of widows and orphans of sol- 
diers, it ought not to forget that every dollar 
appropriated for public purposes was taken 


missioner of the District of Columbia, is a 
pointed rebuke by the Democratic President to 
the Republican City Council of Philadelphia. 
Colonel Ludlow is the officer who has been for 
three years past the Chief Engineer of the 
Philadelphia Water Department, having se- 
cured leave of absence from the army without 
pay, in 1883, to fill that position, and who was 
recently refused a retlection by the Re- 
publican Councilmen, nominally because he is 
personally a Democrat in political faith, but 
really, as the leading Republican organ of the 
city was forced to confess, because he had 
kept politics entirely out of the department, 
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and had administered it ‘‘strictly on business 
principles.” What is Philadelphia’s loss, 
through the openly avowed purpose of the Re- 
publican ring to get rid of a good officer, in the 
words of the Press, ‘‘ because he ts a good of- 
ficer,” and because the spoilsmen were resolved 
to substitute a man who would give them 
‘*the cake” of patronage, is thus Washington's 
gain, thanks to Mr. Cleveland. 





The Western Union Telegraph Company 
has submitted to the inevitable, and has paid 
without further protest the $135,000 of 
tax still due the State for the year 1881. It will 
be remembered that when the law of 1881 was 


passed, taxing the entire capital stock 
of all corporations, the Western Union 
raised the point that only a part of its 


entire capilal was employed or sitiated in 
New York, that it paid heavy taxes to other 
States or: its propeity situated thercin, and that 
it could not in justice be asked to pay to New 
York a tax on more than that portion of its 
capital represented by property within th 
State. In 1885 the Legislature recognized the 
justice of this plea by atnending the law of 1881 
so as to tax on'y the yroperty within 
the State for 1882, 1883, and 1884, and there- 
after, but did not includethe year 1881. This 
was an obvious injustice, because if it was not 
right to assess the tax on the entire capital for 
those years, it was not right so to assess it for 
1881. The Western Union carried its plea 
against paying on the entire capital in 1881 to 
the Court of Appeals, but tue Court decided that 
the law must be obeyed. The Comptroller 
had no other course to follow than to obey the 
law, and he has been pressing the company 
rigorously for payment. He has induced the 
Legislature to pass an amendment to the Code 
of Civil Procedure, enabling him to collect 
tax-money from a corporation precisely as 
he would from an individual, and this has 
been signed by the Governor. When the 
Western Union heard of the Governor's sig- 
nature it gave up the struggle and paid 
the money. Nevertheless, the company has 
been in the right in the controversy, and we 
cannot regard the success of the State in the 
matter as anything less than a triumph of in- 
justice for which the Legislature of 1885 is 
solely responsible. 





The chapter of history furnished by General 
H. V. Boynton to the Cincinnati Commercial 
Gazette on the origin and meaning of the Sher- 
man-Johnston Convention of April, 1865, is, 
we think, entirely new, and is certainly im- 
portant. General Boynton has had much to do 
with the controversies of the war period, 
and has never, we believe, stated anything as a 
fact which did not turn out to be such. He 
says that the idea of arranging terms for the 
final surrender of the Confederate armies 
which should lay the foundation for a conser- 
vative reaction, was conceived by Montgomery 
Blair, and by him communicated to the leading 
officers of General Sherman’s army. General 
Frank P. Blair was one of these officers, and 
he would naturally bave been the medium of 


communication if there was such a political | 


scheme on foot, The idea, Geveral Boynton 
says, was approved by some of these officers 
and disapproved by others, and was ac 
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cepted by General Sherman himself and 
embodied in the terms of the surrender of 
Johnston's army, which included in its scope 
all the remaining armed forces of the Confede- 
racy. This is a rational explanation of that 
mysterious affair—mysterious because it was 
an attempt on the part of a subordinate officer 
to make terms different from those fixed in a 
parallel case by his chief. The affair ceases to be 
a mystery if we assume that General Boynton’s 
account of itis correct, viz.: that it was the 
culmination of a political plot originating out- 
side of the army to reconstruct the Union on 
what was called a ‘‘ conservative basis,” If 
this is the correct history of the affair, the 
checkmate given to it by Secretary Stanton 
was none too prompt or vigorous, 





The series of letters that passed between 
Generals Grant and Halleck during the war, 
furnished by General Boynton to the North 
American Review, put a new face on the ac- 
tual relations between those officers, and turn 
into consummate foolishness the efforts of 
certain persons to make out a state of 
suspicion, jealousy, mistrust, and hostility be- 
tween them. More than this, they obviously 
leave something to be explained regarding the 
tone of the first volume of General Grant's 


Memoirs toward General Halleck. This 
tone is expressive not so much of 
hostility toward Halleck as of contempt 


for his judgment—a contempt which General 
Grant certainly did not entertain either at the 
time when Halleck was Grant's commanding 
officer, or when their positions were reversed. 
If General Grant had left no personal me 
moirs, but somebody else had written the 
book which bears his name, it would be easy 
to prove from these letters that General Hal 
leck had been hardly dealt with. Much as 
we cherish General Grant’s memory, we are 
bound to set the truth ona higher pionacle 
than any man’s impressions and _ recollections 
of long-past events, 





The most curious thing about the Holland 
trial was not so much bis acquittal as his high 
standing in his own State, Texas. He had in 


court a great bundle of testimonials from 
leading citizens of that community, all 
of which the Court refused to have 


read, but one from the Governor was read. 
One gets from them a very odd impression 
of Texan society even now. We should have 
supposed that a man starting from Texas, in 
order to bilk a dealer in counterfeit money in 
New York, and to kill him if necessary in the 
attempt, would have had go back 
fifty years at least in order to car. 
ry with him in his enterprise the lov- 
ing admiration and anxiety of his brother 
Texans. But it seems that even now, in 1886, 
he isa heroin the eyes of his fellow-citizens, 
and they are looking for his return with tear- 
dimmed eyes. The Legislature will probably 
take notice of it when he comes. He may 
become a lecturer with diagrams. 





to 





The Catholics have begun, in a somewhat 
| promising way, the foundation of a Catholic 
‘ university. They want $900,000 and they have 





and the balance seems to be within 
reach, The object is, as explained by Bishop 
Kean, at a meeting held last Thursday, to 
supply Catholic youth with a higher education, 
without exposing them to the scepticism with 
which all the existing universives are infected 
‘The universities and secular he 
said, ‘‘ were turning out accomplished scholars 
who were tainted with unbelief.” ‘* There 
was no institution for the bighest learning,” he 
added, ** either in England or in this country, 


got $600,000, 


colleges,’ 


where a Catholic young man could receive 
an education without danger to that 
priceless treasure, his faith.” ‘There are 


doubtless a good many strong reasons why 
Catholics should university of their 
own, but surely the failure of all denomina 
tional colleges thus far to save their students 


have a 


from the agnostic infection—a failure which 
Bishop Kean himself points out—ought to make 
people hesitate about starting another as a bul 
wark of faith. The Catholic universities on the 
European Continent have not prevented the 
bulk of the young men from becoming sceptics 
why should an American university fare any 
better? 


has ever succeeded, in implanting in young 


No university will ever succeed, of 


men’s minds ideas about the unseen world which 
In truth, 
experionce, questionable whether un:versitics 


are sure to last, it is, judging from 


under theological management are vo’ yore dan 
gerous to faith than secular ones, for the simple 
reason that the very attempt to furnish a young 
man under twenty-one with a fixed set of opin 
ions on subjects not capable of scientific treat 
ment, is very apt ‘o produce a reaction on his 
first exposure to unfavorable influences 

The queer errors into which even historians 
and literary men, and professed publicists, like 
Mr. Froude, sometimes fall in very 
matters, is well illustrated in an interview with 
him which the J/er He is all for 
stern action against the Irish (politicians of his 
school are generally ** sick of mere talk”), but 
what he wants in the meantime is something 
American in the treatmeni of Ireland. ‘‘Look,” 
says he, ‘‘at what the Supreme Court did at 
Washington the other day. It ordered Vir 
an honest way.” 
We have no doubt that he really believes that 
this is what happened, and that the Supreme 
Court has power to order State Legislatures 
to vote money for specific purposes, and 
thinks that a similar tribunal, if one could 
be set up in England, might keep the Irish 
Parliament in order. Another vem of misin- 
formation is to be found in the sentence: 
“If Ireland were governed the South 
was governed by the North after your civil 
war, with a firm and steady hand, there would 
be peace, and then any industry and pros- 
perity there might be would have an 
portunity of emerging and of telling on the 
conditio 1 of the co ntry, and there would be 
no opposition.” As a description of the car- 
pet-bag period of reconstruction at the South, 
this is of course very amusing. This talk is 
worth reproducing as an illustration of the 
equipment, both intellectual and moral, of a 
considerable number of Englishmen whose 
dogmatizing about Ireland has an important 
share in forming the opinion by which that un- 
happy country has been so long governed, 


simple 


wd prints, 


ginia to pay her debts in 


as 


Op- 
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(WrEpNEspaYy, March 3, to Tvespay, March 9, 1886, 
inclusive.) 


DOMESTIC. 


Tue Senate on Wednesday confirmed the 
nomination of Collector Hedden. In the debate 
on the Blair Education Bill the following 
amendment by Mr. Edmunds was adopted : 
‘*And in each State and Territory in which 
there shall be separate schools for white and 
colored children, the money paid in such State 
and Territory shall be apportioned and paid out 
for the support of such white and colored 
schools, respectively, in the proportion that the 
white and colored children between the ages of 
ten and twenty-one years in such State or Ter- 
ritory bear to each other, as shown by the cen- 
sus of 1880. The foregoing provision shall not 
affect the application of the proper proportion 
of said money to the support of all common 
schools wherein no distinction of race or color 
shall exist.” 


In the Senate on Thursday Mr. Logan’s 
amendment to the Education Bill, increasing 
the appropriation to $136,000,000, was lost; 
yeas 12, nays 30. Mr. Logan then moved 
another amendment, appropriating $2,000,000 
to aid in building school-houses in communi- 
ties of sparse population, among people who 
would find it comparatively difficult to erect 
school-houses. This was adopted. 


The Senate passed the Blair Education Bill 
on Friday by a vote of 36 to 11, the nays be- 
ing Coke and Cockrell (Dems., Tex.), Gray 
(Dem., Del.), Harris (Dem., Tenn.), Maxey 
(Dem., Tex.), Wilson (Dem., Md.), Frye, Hale, 
Ingalls, Jones, and Plumb (Reps.). The House, 
by a vote of 229 to 20, passed a deficiency bill 
appropriating $634,452 to meet unforeseen ex- 
penditures. 


The bill reported by Senator Van Wyck to 
provide for the taxation of railroad-grant lands 
provides that no such lands shall be exempt 
from local taxation by States, Territories, and 
other municipal corporations on account of the 
lien of the United States thereon for the cost of 
surveying, etc., or because no patent bas been 
issued therefor. 


The House Committee on Commerce on 
Friday agreed, by a vote of 9 to 4, to report 
favorably with amendments the Reagan Inter- 
State Commerce Bill. 


The House Committee on Naval Affairs has 
completed a report, which says: ‘‘It is the 
unanimous opinion of your Committee that the 
Government of the United States ought not 
longer to permit the lives and property of 
American citizens to be thus manifestly held 
at the mercy of so many foreign nations. 
Forts of iron and steel cannot, within any rea- 
sonable limit of cost, be erected so as to give 
protection wherever it is needed. This it is 
only practicable to do by means of a navy 
which can follow an enemy to every point of 
attack.” 


There are reports that there is to be conside- 
rable opposition in the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee to the Morrison Tariff Bill. The Repub- 
lican members of the Committee think that the 
Democrats on the Committee will not sustain 
Mr. Morrison, and that the bill will be very 
much altered before it is reported. 


Speaker Carlisle has announced as the Spe- 
cial Committee ‘‘to investigate the facts con- 
cerning the ownership of Pan-Electric  tele- 
phone stock by certain public officers”: Messrs. 
Boyle of Pennsylvania, Oates of Alabama, 
Eden of Illinois, Hall of Iowa, Hale of Mis- 
souri, Millard of New York (Dems.), and Han- 
back of Kansas, Moffat of Michigan, and 
Ranney of Massachusetts (Reps.). The House 
on Thursday passed the Pension Appropria- 
tion Bill. 


Secretary Whitney has sent to the House 
the reply of Commodore Truxtun, command. 


WEEK’S NEWS. 





ant at the Norfolk ong * 
resolution of January 22 
tion of honorable inscriptions from cannon and 


from the dry dock at Norfolk, and the un- | 


necessary and partisan discharge of employees. 
As to the inscriptions on guns, said to have 
been purposely destroyed, he replies that none 
were destroyed by his order, while some in- 
scriptions that had been partly obliterated by 
exposure were renewed by his order in June 
last. The dry 
‘* The officers in charge of this yard,” he says, 
‘*having all been engaged upon the side of the 
Union in the war, have in no way discrimi- 
nated against Union sailors and iain All 
their sympathies are with them, and all the 
rights and benefits belonging to them by law 
and from their services to their country have 
been carefully guarded and freely given to 
them. I think there are more Union soldiers 
and sailors employed in this yard to-day than 
there were on the day the present Administra- 
tion came into power.” 


The death of Senator. Miller makes vacant 
the Chairmanship of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. Some of the friends of Mr. Sherman, 
whoisthe acting Chairman of the Committee, say 
that he would resign the office of President pio 
tempore of the Senate to be made Chairman of 
that Committee. Mr. Sherman has never been 
satisfied with his committee positions since he 
returned to the Senate after having been Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 


President Cleveland on Thursday nominated 
James C. Matthews, of Albany, N. Y., to 
be Recorder of Deeds for the District of Co- 
lumbia, to succeed Frederick Doug.ass. Mr. 
Matthews isa well-known colored lawyer and 
a Democrat. He won prizes in an Albany 
school for boys, and was graduated with 
honor from the Albany Law Schvol. 


The President on Monday appointed Major | 


William Ludlow, of the Corps of Engineers, 
U. 8. A., to be Engineer Commissioner of the 
District of Columbia, vice-Major Garrett J. 
Lydecker. Mr. Ludlow has an excellent re- 
cord as an engineer officer, and has had charge 
of important public improvements in various 
parts of the country. 


The President has not been able to find a 
suitable person to fill the position of Civil- 


Service Commissioner to succeed Mr. Eaton. | 


dock was never destroyed. | February 19. 





He finds it difficult to induce a competent per- | 


son to accept the place for the salary. 


Fort Fisher, has been promoted to fill the va- 
cancy caused by the death of Major-General 
Hancock. 


A great strike of 10,000 Knights of Labor on 
the Gould system of railroads in the Southwest 
was ordered on Saturday. It grew out of the 
Mallory boycott at Galveston. Freight traffic 
is entirely suspended. 


The action of the Knights of Labor of the 
Decatur, Ill., section in forming a new political 
party is attracting much attention. They de- 
clare in their platform, ‘‘ We have formed a 
new national political party, to be known as 
the United Labor Party of America, for the 
purpose of organizing and directing the great 
political power of the industrial masses as a 


political organization; and we will cast our | 


yard, to Mr. Boutelle’s | He claimed that there was nothing improper 
, alleging the oblitera- | 


in this, as policemen were only wage-workers 
like laborers and mechanics. He also ex- 
pressed his confidence that the scheme would 
be carried out successfuily. 


An extensive strike of the coal miners of 
Federation No. 3, comprising the soft coal 
districts of the East, was begun on Monday for 
the uniform scale of wages which was adopted 
at the Convention at Cumberland, Md., of 
About 10,000 men quit work, 
5,000 of whom were in Maryland mines. 


All the street-car lines in this city and several 
in Brooklyn stopped running cars on Friday 
morning,owing to the refusal of certain compa- 
nies to yield the demands of their employees. 
The difficulty was finally referred to Railroad 
Commissioner O'Donnell, and the cars started 
at two o'clock in the afternoon. 


The New York Senate Committee on Rail- 
roads, which has been investigating the Broad- 
way Railroad affair in this city, made a prelim- 
inary report on Tuesday. After reviewing the 
circumstances surrounding the grant of the 
franchise by the Aldermen, the report says: 
‘* Of the means which procured this action on 
the part of the Aldermen, your Committee have 
but one opinion, and that opinion is that it was 
done by bribery and corruption. In every avenue 
leading up tothis conspiracy are seen the foot- 
prints of fraud and deception—in the appoint- 
ment and proceedings of the commissioners who 
authorized the location and construction of the 
road; in the dealings with the agents and attor- 
neys of the taxpayers, who conscientiously 
sought to defeat the project or secure justice to 
the city; and in the concealments and deceptions 
practised upon the trustees of the mortgages 
put upon the property, like that which secur- 
ed the name of President Palmer, of the 
Broadway Bank, to the  second-mortgage 
bonds of the company in ignorance of 
the fact that already a prior mortgage 
of $1,500,000 had been placed upon the 
property. All progress was made by unusual 
and secret methods unknown to legitimate busi- 
ness. It is unpleasant to know, and pain- 
ful to relate, that commissioners appointed 
by the court to determine upon the right to 
build the road are not entirely free from sus- 
picion. The city lost a property which the 
evidence adduced before the Committee shows 
would yield a net interest of 5 per cent. on 
$10,000,000. The results of this successful 


| brigandage, if allowed to go unchallenged, are 
Brigadier-General A. H. Terry, who stormed | 


far-reaching and productive of danger—first, 
to the city and its taxpayers, and second, and 
not much more remotely, to honest govern- 
ment and social progress.” The report was ac- 
companied with a report recommending the 
passage of four bills: the first annuls the 


| charter of the Broadway Surface Railroad Co.; 


ballots for no one who will not pledge himself | 


to stand firmly by our principles.” 
Master Workman Powderly, upon being 


shown the statement that the Knights of Labor | 


of Illinois had formed a political party under 
the auspices of the order, declared it untrue, 


and said that if such a thing is attempted by | 
any district or local or State Assembly of the | 


Knights of Labor, the charter of the body tak- 


ing such action will be recalled. The order | 


cannot be turned into a political party. 


Labor in Washington says that this order is 
making arrangements to organize the police 
forces of cities into branches of their society. 


the second provides legal machinery to wind 
up corporations dissolved by the Legislature; 
the third provides that no local authorities shall 
have power to pass a street-railroad franchise 
over a Mayor's veto without the consent of one- 
half the property-owners on the street affected; 
the fourth bill provides that the repeal of the 
franchise to a street-railroad corporation shall 
not act as the annulment of the franchise, but 
simply of the corporation. The franchise shall 
be sold at public auction to the highest bidder. 


The Civil-Service Reform Association of this 
city has passed resolutions favoring ‘‘ the aban- 
donment by the Senate of the United States and 
by the State Senates of the practice of discuss- 
ing and acting upon nominations for office in 
secret session”; also,‘‘the enactment of laws 
making it the duty of public officers intrusted 
with the power of appointment and removal to 
put upon public record in every case of suspen- 
sion or of removal the reasons therefor, or, in 
the absence of such legislation, the introduction 
of the practice of regularly recording the rea- 


‘ _ sons for the suspensions or removals made.” 
A prominent member of the Knights of | 


| 


The Association furthermore has declared in 
favor of a law prohibiting members of Con- 
gress from taking part in solicitations for pub- 
lic office. 
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The Massachusetts Reform Club (of Independ- 
ents), at its dinner in Boston on Thursday 


night, sent the following despatch to President | 


Cleveland: ‘‘The Massachusetts Reform 
Club, assembled on this the anniversary of 
your inauguration, con 
success of your Administration, and desire to 
express their warm appreciation of your 
courageous efforts for reform and better gov- 
ernment for the peuple.” 


The Harvard Conference Committee has 
adopted a recommendation of Professor C. C. 
Langdell, the Dean of the Law School, that 
the members of the Senior Class be allowed to 
take one of the regular courses in the Law 
School, and have this counted as a quarter of 
their last year’s work for the degree of A. B. 
The Faculty has to pass on this. 


The sale of 240 paintings belonging to the 
collection of the late Mrs. Mary J. Morgan was 
held in this city during the week. The aggre- 
gate realized was $885,300. 


Mrs. Harriet Ward Foote, wife of Senator 
Joseph R. Hawley, of Connecticut, died in 
Washington on Wednesday evening. Mrs. 
Hawley spent three years during the war in the 
military hospitals, nursing the patients and 
teaching the art of nursing to others. 


The widow ot ex-Governor Horatio Seymour 
died in Utica on Monday. She was a daughter 
of John R. Bleecker, of Albany. 


United States Senator John P. Miller, of 
California, died in Washington on Monday, in 
his fifty-third year. His term would have ex- 
pired in 1887, 


Mrs. Benjamin Harris Brewster, wife of ex- 
Attorney-General Brewster, died in Phila- 
delphia on Tuesday. Mrs. Brewster was the 
daughter of Robert J. Walker, at one time 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


Ex-Senator Jerome B. Chaffee, of Colorado, 
died near this city on Tuesday aged sixty-one. 
He had amassed a large fortune, part of 
which was swallowed up in the Grant & 
Ward failure. 


Colonel William S. Clark died in Amberst, 
Mass., on Tuesday, at the age of sixty. He was 
graduated at Amher t College and received the 
degree of Ph.D. at Gottingen. During the war 
he was Major and Colonel of the Twenty-trst 
Massachusetts regiment. Later he was Profes- 
sor of Chemistry and President of the Amherst 
Agricultural College. Heresigned in 1879. In 
1877 he organized an agricultural college in 
Japan. A few years ago he engaged in mining 
enterprises which were disastrous. 


FOREIGN, 


Lord Salisbury, speaking at a Conservative 
banquet in London on Wednesday night, de- 
nied the assertion of Sir Henry James that he 
had ever encouraged the ‘‘ home-rule delusion” 
in the slightest manner. 


The Parnellites on Thursday decided to ar- 
ray themselves against the Tories in their at- 
tempt to force the Government to show their 


tulate you upon the | 


| 
| 
| 





hand on their policy during the debate on the | 


civil-service estimates. The 


Conservatives | 


had arranged to have Mr. Hugh Holmes, Con- | 


servative member for Dublin University and 


lately Attorney-General for Ireland, interrupt | 


the Government’s proposition to go into Com- 


mittee on the Civil-Service Estimates, by an | 


amendment declaring that the House was un- 
willing to entertain estimates for the civil es- 
tablishments in Ireland, before being placed in 
possession of the policy which the Government 
intended to pursue for the ‘‘ restoration and 
maintenance of social order in the country.” 
It was calculated that if this amendment was 
carried, the Government would be either 


blocked or compelled to divulge their inten- | 


tions. 
to Mr. Gladstone’s rescue. 


In the House of Commons on Thursday after- 
noon Mr. Holmes offered the amendment 


Mr. Parnell, however, resolved to go | 
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about the Government's Irish policy of which | civil, military, and financial reforms have been 


notice had been given. Mr. Gladstone chaff 
ingly declined to fall into the trap set for 
him. He said that he was not such a simple 
ton as to yield to the artful allurements of his 
opponents. He had already stated that the 
Government was considering the question of 
social order in Ireland, the land question, and 
the question of the future goverument of Ire 
land. These subjects were inextricably asso 
ciated. The Government was really entitled 
to three months’ time for the preparation 
of Irish measures. Referring to sneer- 
ing allusions to Mr. Davitt’s and 

League’s denunciation of outrages, Mr. Glad 
stone said he was glad to hear that Mr. Davitt 
was preaching order, and delighted that the 
League was mending its manners. Lord Ran 
dolph Churchill justified the motion on the 
ground that there was danger that Mr. Glad- 
stone would lull the country to torpor. A mo 
tion to adjuurn the debate was rejected by a 
vote of 364 to 160. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
remarked that in view of the silence of the 
Ministers the Conservatives were satisfied 
with the result of the protest that had 
been made, and would not call for a division. 


the | 


| posed by Prime Minister de Freycinet 


The Parnellites express themselves as highly | 


satisfied with Mr. Gladstone’s speech. It was 


authoritatively announced on Friday that Mr. | 
Gladstone had neither directly nor indirectly | 


consulted with Mr. Parnell on the subject of 
home-rule for Ireland. 


In the House of Commons on Friday eve 
ning Mr. Labouchere’s motion, that a heredi- 


tary chamber of legislation ‘‘is inconsistent | 


with the principles of representative govern 


ment,” was rejected by a vote of 202 to 166, the | 
Radicals and Parnellites forming the minority. | 


Many Liberals abstained from voting. The 
majority was mainly Conservatives and pr mi 
neut members of the Government. 


In the House of Commons on Tuesday even 


settled. 


Mr. Charles Russell, the British Attorney 
General, went to Buckingham Palace on Fri 
day to be knighted. After waiting an hour 
he received word from the Queen that she was 
fatigued by the duties of the ** drawing room 


him. Mr. Russell withdrew from the palacs 
in indignation. He was knighted, howeve: 
on Monday. It is believed that the Queen is 
irritated at his pronounced home-rule views 


Eight men who have been convicted of tak 
ing prominent part in the recent Trafalgar 
Square and Hyde Park riots, London, were 
on Friday sentenced at the Middlesex Sessions 
to penal servitude for terms ranging from on 
to tive years, 


In the French Chamber of Deputies on 
Thursday afternoon, amid great excttement, a 
motion for the immediate expulsion of the 
French princes from France was made and 
vigorously supported by M. Clemenceau and op 
Ch 
motion was rejected by 345 to 176 A vote of 
confidence in the Government was adopted by 
358 to 112. 

M. de Freycinet, it is reported has «ck 
manded an explanation from the Belgian Gov 
ernment as to why the latter did send 
a commission to meet the French Commission 


not 


and delimit the boundary line between tly 
Congo State and French territory, Negotia 
tions for a Congo loan have been broken off & 


Paris. 


Louise Michel and a companion were pelted 
with stones and snowballs at Versailles on Mon 
day evening while addressing a meeting 


on sO 


| cialism. 


ing Mr. Dillwyn (Liberal) moved to disestablish | 


the Church of Wales. Mr. Grey (Liberal) 
moved to reform instead of to disestablish the 
Church of Wales. Mr. Grey’s amendment 
was first adopted by a vote of 241 to 229, and 
then, as a substitute for Mr. Dillwyn s motion, 
was rejected by a vote of 346 to 49. In the 
first division the minority consisted of Liberals 
and Parnellites. In the second division the 
Parnellites left the House in a body. Messrs. 
Gladstone, Chamberlain, Morley, and Tre- 
velyan abstained from voting altogether. 


Mr. John Morley, Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, announced in the House of Commons on 


Monday afternoon thatan agent had started for | 


the islands on the western coast of Ireland with 
8 little money and a quantity of seed potatoes. 
He added that the Government would take 


other measures to relieve the distress, which, | 


he said, was “* terrible.” 


Mr. Gladstone has made such progress with 
the landlords’ expropriation scheme as to re 
quire the services of Sir Henry Thring, the 
Parliamentary Counsel to the Government, to 
draft the details of the bill. He proposes an 
ascending scale of rates of purchase on the ratio 
of the extent and value of tenants’ holdings. 


It was announced on Monday that Mr. Glad- | 


stone was suffering from a severe cold. He 1s 


recovering. 


Lord Hartington, in a speech in London on 
Friday evening, insisted that it was necessary 
to obtain a clear statement of the Irish de- 
mands, and an assurance that any proposal by 
the responsible Government would be accepted 
by Mr. Parnell and his followers on the au 
thority of the Irish people. 


Earl Rosebery, Foreign Secretary, has in- 
structed Sir Henry Drummond Wolff, the Bri- 
tush Commissioner in Egypt, to reject the de- 
mand of Mukhtar Pasha, the Turkish Com- 
missioner, that an Egyptian army be organized 
with a large Turkish element. The English 
occupation of Egypt will continue until the 
questions of the fellaheen’s tenure of land and 


M. de Lesseps and party sailed on Wednes 
day from Colon for France 


The Paris Ganlors states that a serious dif 
ference of opinion between France and China 
bas arrested the progress of the negotiations 
for a settlement of the Tonquin frontier ques 
tion and the establishment of a commercial 
treaty between the two countries 


Rumelia has agreed to abolish duties on 
goods which have already paid a customs tax 
on entering Turkey. Objection to this Ru 
melian duty was the reason assigned by France 
for withholding her adherence to the Turco 
Bulgarian treaty appointing Prince Alexander 
military ruler of Eastern Rumelia, 


All the Powers have given their assent to the 
Rumelian agreement as modified by Russia. 
The clause relating to a military alliance be 
tween Bulgaria and Turkey has been elimi 
nated. 


Greece continues her war preparations, and 
has been warned by the Powers that if she per 
sists in herintention of violating the peace she 
will be left to suffer punishment at the hands 
of Turkey. 


The marriage in Madrid of the Infanta Eu- 
lalia, youngest daughter of ex-Queen Isabella, 
with Prince Antonio, son of the Duc du Mont 
pensier and brother of the Comtesse de Paris, 
was a brilliant spectacle. Ex-Queen Isabella 
and Don Francisco gave proof of their recon- 
ciliation by jointly giving away their daugh 
ter. The dower of the Infanta Eulalia is 
$700,000, besides $30,000 annually from. the 
civil list. The Duc de Montpensier has settled 
$12,500 annually on her, and $25,000 on his 
son. The value of the presents is $200,000. 


The Spanish elections have been fixed for 
April 4. 


A town in Burmah garrisoned by 300 British 
troops is besieged by 9,000 rebels. General 
Prendergast has started to relieve the place, 
and a battle is expected. 
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THE GREAT AMERICAN REMEDY, 


Tue game of ‘‘Charles I. and the Long Parlia- 
ment,” with which the Republican Senators ap- 
parently propose to amuse themselves during 
the next few weeks, has really very little in- 
terest for the public. The object of it, in so far 
as it is not intended to while away time which 
apparently hangs heavily on their hands, is 
of course to discredit the President and his 
supporters, so that, in 1888, he may be made to 
look like a failure, and they like dupes, and 
the election of some highly objectionable Re- 
publican made easier than it was in 1884. 

All attempts to make the President produce 
all letters or papers he may receive relating to 
suspensions or appointments, must,in the nature 
of things, prove futile. Congress may define as 
much as it pleases what documents ‘‘on file” 
shall be considered public property, but it can- 
not prevent the President from deciding what 
portion of his private correspondence he shall 
place on file and what not. Whenever, as in 
the present case, the majority of the Sen- 
ate belonged to the opposing political party, 
he would put nothing of the kind on 
file at all. When, on the other hand, the 
President and the majority belonged to the 
same political party, papers relating to remov- 
als and appointments, except in rare cases, 
would not be called for. So that in either 
case, the public would be left just where it is 
now—in the dark with regard to the influen- 
ces and agencies which operate both in the 
White House and in the Senate, in the filling 
of vacancies in the Federal service. In other 
words, in the pending quarrel between the 
President and Senate, as carried on, the public 
has really no interest. There is not the small- 
est reason for believing that, if the Senate 
won, it would use its victory in any way 
for the maintenance or promotion of re- 
form. In truth, in the very midst of the 
controversy, it confirmed the nomination of 
Freeman Rasin, one of Baltimore’s political 
scamps, the acceptance of whom, at the hands 
of the Maryland delegation, in so many cases 
has brought so much discredit on the Admin- 
istration. No; the Répwblican Senators do not 
seek to keep bad men out of office. They 
have not barred the entrance of a single 
one under this Administration except Pillsbury 
and Chase, and they did this for partisan rea- 
sons solely, and because Messrs. Hale and Frye 
made their rejection a personal matter. They 
make their fight on the suspensions, and not on 
the nominations, although they have no power 
to restore a suspended officer to his place, and 
therefore discussion about suspensions can have 
no practical result beyond furnishing campaign 
thunder two years hence. 

There is only one way of securing the pre- 
sentation to the Senate of all the papers and 
documents which influence the President in 
making either removals or appointments, and 
that is a very simple way, and one wholly 
within the reach of the Senators. They have 
only to alter their rules, and make execu- 
tive sessions as public as legislative sessions, 
in order to drive the President not only into 
making no nominations for which he can- 
not give creditable reasons, but into furnishing 
every creditable reason for the nomination which 
he may have in his possession. If the discus- 





sion of every nomination were public, the 
Senate would be able to show to the whole 
country either that no reasons for making it 
had been furnished, or that the reasons which 
had been furnished were poor. In either case 
the President would saffer in the only way, 
short of impeachment, in which an elected 
officer can, under our system, be made really 
to suffer—that is, by popular condemnation. 
That he suffers with the people by being 
called ‘‘ Charles I.,” or being assailed with 
elaborate reports on ‘‘ precedents,” is a Sena- 
torial chimera. The public does not care about 
precedents in matters of business, and is ab- 
solutely indifferent to Senatorial prerogatives. 
What it wants to know about all this hubbub is 
whether it is going to improve the administra- 
tion of the Government. If every nomination 
were submitted to it through the Senate, the 
President would be compelled to justify the 
nomination, because he cannot make bargains 
with the people, as he can with Senators, so as 
to dispense with the necessity of explanation. 
If he refused to offer any explanation of it, 
he would suffer in just the same way as a 
plaintiff or defendant suffers in a law-suit 
or legislative investigation, who refuses to an- 
swer questions, or says he does not remember 
important transactions. 

Moreover, unless we are greatly mistaken, the 
American people have now got so far along the 
road of administrative reform as to believe that 
the time has come when noman should apply 
for apy position in their service, important 
enough to be passed on by the Senate, who 
shrank from having his fitness discussed 
before any audience, however large. In truth, 
the fact that a man does not wish to have his 
fitness publicly debated, ought now to be con- 
sidered a primé-facie disqualification, It is 
said, in defence of the present secrecy, that 
innocent men are thus spared the pain of 
having unfounded charges against them open- 
ly examined. lBut, in the first place, un- 
founded charges are now frequently made be- 
cause the privacy of the examination saves 
those who make them from the shame of ex- 
posure when the slander is disproved. In 
the second place, no man who is so sen- 
sitive that he cannot bear to have a false 
accusation against him publicly refuted by a 
competent tribunal, ought to seek public 
office. Private life is the place forhim. The 
Federal service ought to be manned exclu- 
sively by persons who are robust enough in 
their moral tibre to defy informers and calum- 
niators. The truth is, that secrecy is practi- 
cally intended for the benefit of candidates 
who are a little scaly, and who have pas- 
sages in their lives which will not bear ex- 
amination, or which have interfered with their 
success in private pursuits, but who are never- 
theless successful in getting themselves hand- 
somely endorsed for political services, and have 
an ‘‘influence” among the Senators. The Fede- 
ral service swarms with such men. They cannot 
all be got rid of, but we want to keep any more 
from getting in, and the way to keep them out 
is to.ask them to clear up the cloudy parts of 
their history before full galleries and an atten- 
tive press. We could mention half-a-dozen 
nominations, made by the present Admin- 
istration, which never would have been 
sent in, or, if sent in, never confirmed 





by an open Senate, after public discussion. 
Their ‘‘ papers” would not have borne public 
examination, and therefore would never have 
been furnished, either as ‘‘ private memo- 
randa” or ‘‘public records.” Consequently we 
trust that our Senatorial youths will soon get 
through with their ‘‘ Charles I. and Long Par- 
liament” play, and settle down to American 
business. 








A STRANGE DOCTRINE INDEED. 


Tue doctrine which Mr. Evarts appears to 
have started, and which Mr. Blaine, his suc- 
cessor, adopted, and of which President Cleve- 
land seems to acknowledge the validity, that 
the United States is under no obligation of inter- 
national law to protect Chinese residents in this 
country against outrages committed on them as 
a class, in default of protection from the State 
courts or police, might, startling as it is, have 
passed unnoticed before the war. But if there 
be any principle which the war established 
clearly and beyond all peradventure, it was the 
principle that the United States are to all the 
rest of the world a nation, and not a confedera- 
cy simply. Ifthere be any one result of the war 
to which more than another the people cling 
strenuously and fondly, it is this principle. 
It was for this, more than aught else, that the 
blood was shed and the money spent. There 
is nothing on which Americans are to-day 
more sensitive than any insinuation, or sugges- 
tion,or assumption, that our Government speaks 
to foreigners with less authority and with 
less command of the resources of the commu- 
nity in men, and money, and devotion, than any 
other Government in the world. It is only the 
other day that the Supreme Court decided in 
the Legal-Tender cases not only that the 
United States are 3 ‘‘sovereign nation,” but that 
they are so completely a sovereign nation and 
differ so little from any sovereign nation which 
has ever existed in Europe, that they are compe- 
tent, even under our Constitution, to perpetrate 
that monster abuse of some of the worst of Euro- 
pean governments, the making of their own de- 
preciated paper a legal tender in the settlement 
of private contracts. Now, can it be possible 
that they are sovereign enough to permit 
debtors to cheat their creditors, and are not 
sovereign enough to protect helpless and peace- 
able foreigners within their borders from mur- 
der and pillage ? 

Here is what President Cleveland in his re- 
cent message says has happened to the Chinese 
in the United States Territories, and things still 
worse have happened and are happening in some 
of the States: *‘The facts show the murder of 
Chinese subjects, the wounding of others, 
and the spoliation of the property of all when 
the unhappy survivors had been driven from 
their habitations. The law-abiding disposition 
of these people was the pretext for the attack 
upon them.” He says, also, that ‘‘ the proceed- 
ings taken in the name of justice for the ascer 
tainment of the crime and fixing the respon- 
sibility therefor were a ghastly mockery of jus- 
tice.” 

Now, is it true, can it be true, will the 
American people allow it to be true, that a 
sovereign nation is not responsible to the vic- 
tims of such outrages? International law 
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gives no color of sanction to any such view. 
Wheaton (Boyd’s edition, p. 207) says: 

“The American citizen who goes into a foreign 
country is entitled to the protection of our 
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provide the necessary legal machinery for 


| the fulfilment of its international obligations, 


Government, and if without the violation of any | 
municipal law he should be unjustly oppressed, | 


he would have a right to claim protection of his 


Government, and the interference of the Ameri- | 
can Government in his favor would be considered | 


| tice. We hope they will pushtheir claims with 


a justifiable interference.” 

This is from Halleck (p. 276): 
“Tf a state should neglect to enact the re- 
uisite laws to restrain its subjects and citizens 
rom systematic and repeated aggressions upon 
the rights of others, and to enforce such laws 
when made, it not only exposes itself to the just 
hostility of the parties aggrieved, but virtually 
becomes an outlaw from the society of nations, 
and, by the well-established principles of interna- 
tional jurisprudence, is liable to be attacked and 
punished by all.” 

This is from another American authority, 
Woolsey (p. 62): 

‘“‘ Foreigners admitted into a country are sub- 
ject to its laws. They are, again, entitled to pro- 
tection. and failure to secure this or any act of 
oppression may be a ground of complaint, of re- 
torsion, or even of war, on the part of the native 
country.” 

Vattel states the principle thus (Lib. 2, chap 
6): 

** If a nation should refuse or fail to pass the 
laws necessary to restrain its citizens from 
aggression upon other states, or upon their 
citizens; or if, such laws being enacted, the officers 
of the state neglect to enforce them, and such 
aggressions by individuals result therefrom, the 
state is unquestionably responsible for the in- 
jury.” 

Hall, a recent writer in England, says (p. 
178): 

** Prima facie a state is of course responsible 
for all acts or omissions taking place within its 
territory by which another state or the subjects 
of the latter are injuriously affected. . . If 
the acts done are undisguisedly open or of com- 
mon notoriety, the state is obviously responsible 
for not using proper means to repress them. As 
obviously it becomes responsible by way of com- 
plicity after the act if it does not inflict punish- 
ment to the extent if its legal powers.” 

Phillimore says: (vol. 2, chap. 2). 

“The state to which the foreigner belongs may 
interfere for his protection when he has received 
positive maltreatment, or when he has been de- 
nied ordinary justice in the foreign country. 
The state of tbe foreigner may insist upon 
reparation immediately in the former case. In 
the latter the state must be satisfied that its 
citizen has exhausted the means of legal redress 
afforded by the tribunals of the country in which 
he has been injured. If those tribunals are unable 
or unwilling to entertain and adjudicate upon 
his grievance, the ground for interference is 
fairly laid. But it behooves the interfering state 
to take the utmost care, first, that the commission 
of the wrong be clearly established; secondly, 
that the denials of the local tribunals to decide 
the question at issue be no less clearly established. 
It is only after these propositions have been ir- 
refragably proved that the state of the foreigner 
can demand reparation, and it 1s not until after 
the executive as well as the judicial authorities 
have refused redress that recourse can be had to 
reprisals, much less to war.” 


As to the defence that our municipal legisla- 
tion, including the reserved powers of the 
States in the matter of criminal justice, ex- 
empts the National Government from liability 
to foreigners for the failure of the local au- 


citations. We take it for granted that it is still 
fresh in the memory of all our readers over 
twenty-five years of age, that this defence was 
set up by England in the Alabama case; that it 





was fiercely and successfully contested by | 


the United States, both in the diplomatic cor- 
respondence and before the Geneva Tribunal, 
and that not a shred of it was left. It was 
settled then once more, on our demand, both 


or else to make good the damage which 
any foreigner may have sustained through its 
failure to do so, The Chinese, in claiming 
damages for this great national disgrace, stand as 
firmly on the law as they stand on abstract jus 


their accustomed tenacity, and we believe they 
will. It will be the duty of the American people 
to see that they are not foiled by the quirks and 
quibbles of ambitious and tricky politicians 
The Chinese officials and Government will not 
lose sighi of the claims which are being created 
on the Pacific side. It is an orderly Government 
and its officers are trained to their duties. We 
may not acknowledge our responsibility this 
year or next, but year after year the claims will 
be presented patiently but forcibly, until we 
make up our minds that neither Secretary 


Evarts, nor Secretary Blaine, nor Secretary | 


Bayard, nor President Cleveland has been right, 
and we pay the account, as England paid the 
Alabama claims, making merit in our own eyes 
for the act of justice to which the Orientals 
have constrained us. Nor is it likely that 
these claims will be small in amount. A cor- 
respondent of The Evening Post at San Fran 
cisco states that a prominent lawyer had told 
him that ‘‘the suits which will soon be brought 
will make the taxpayers of the State open their 
Among the hundreds of Chinese who 
have been routed out, or worse, and their 
property despoiled or destroyed, a large ac- 
count will be made up. 


eyes.” 


A VICIOUS WAY OF LEGISLATING. 
Two years ago next month, while public at 
tention was concentrated upon the engrossing 
canvass for the then fast approaching Presiden 
tial conventions of the two parties, the Senate 
passed what came to be Known as the Blair 
bill, appropriating $77,000,000 from. the Fede 
ral Treasury to be distributed among the States 
on the basis of illiteracy during a period 
of eight years. A plausible argument was 
made for the measure on the ground that 
the South too poor, prop- 
erly to educate her children, especially the 
children of the former slaves, and some im 
pressive figures were presented by the North- 
ern philanthropists who advocated the project, 
which, without being subjected to critical 
analysis, were generally accepted as sustaining 
the claim of Southern incapacity. The bill was 
opposed chiefly by a few Southern Senators on 
the ground of its unconstitutionality, but this 
plea made no great impression upon the public 
mind, Without giving much thought to the 
matter, people generally concluded that the 
scheme was a good one. The prevailing feel 


was unaided, 


: ; | ing was fairly expressed by the New York 
thorities to afford protection, we shall make no | ,.- ; : : 


Times when it said, on the morning after the 
Senate passed the bill, April 9, 1884: 

“It is by no means a perfect measure, but it is 
in the right direction, and if passed it will do 
good. These are not very strong arguments for 
the bill in the House, but they are strong with 
the ce and the House will neglect them at its 
peril.” 


The House fortunately did neglect the argu- 


| ments, and the bill failed to become a law dur- 


as good law and common sense, that it is | 


the duty of every sovereign state either to 


ing the Forty-eighth Congress. Promptly upon 


the opening of the present session Senator | 


Blair re‘ntroduced it,"and speedily secured 4 


2O% 


unanimous report in favor of its passage from 
the Committee on Education and Labor, sup 


| ported by the old figures and arguments of the 


Rev. Mr. Mayo and its other former sup 
porters. Two months Mr. Blair 
fidently counted upon the Senate's soon taking 
up the bill and 
the popular endorsement 
this time that, disregarding entirely the question 
of its constitutionality, we challenged the mea 
sure on the grouod that the South did not need 
outside he Ip for her schools, and that educationa! 


ago con 


passing it again, with 


again. It was at 


subsidies would do her more harm than good 
This involved a detailed examination of | the 
condition of the 

the South, and a 
the state of things in Northern States no more 
thickly settled, with a study of the effects of 
similar bounties upon other States in the past 


present 
tem in 


public school sy 


comparison with 


and an inquiry as to the influence which the 
prospect of the Blair subsidy had exerted upon 
the cause of education in the South 

The bill proposed to tax the people of the 
United States heavily for the purpose of hel; 


ing to educate colored children in the sixteen 


old slave States, Which were represent 
ed as too poor to do the work themselves 
The only possible way of giving the 
bill a thin cloak of constitutionality was t 


distribute the $77,000,000 amon 
States and Territories, acc 
of their illiterates respectively 


rthe thirty-eight 
ording to the number 
Without anv re 
gard to whether they needed such a subsidy ot 
not. It to frame a 
measure SIS STL AGS to 
States and Territories in which slavery never 
existed, New York being allotted $2,721,006 
or considerably more than the $2,508,170>al 
lotted Arkansas; Pennsylvania, $2,825,824, or 


was therefore necessary 


Which would = give 


almost two-thirds as much as South Carolina's 
$4,582,792; Ohio, $1,683,718, or far short 
of half Louisiana's $3,945,051; and Massachu 
setts, $1,152,116, or nearly $160,000 more than 
Florida’s $293,548 
slaves that there is now only one negro out of 
every fifteen people in the State, was assigned 
$2,586,674; and West Virginia, with only one 
negro out of every twenty-five people, $1,057, 
895. A more circuitous way of reaching the 
ostensible end, of educating colored children 
where the States could not do it, it is impossi 


hot 


Missouri, which had so few 


ble to imagine, 

It was easy to show that the claim of South 
ern incapacity to maintain a decent 
system was untenable, being based upon ex- 
representations of that 
poverty and backwardness in a period from 
which has emerged. 
for instance, which to receive over 
$2,500,000 on the ground of her poverty, al 
ready keeps her schools open, on the average, 
113 days in the year, against 114 days in Maine, 
and only 991, in New Hampshire, and expends 
#8 13 upon each pupil enrolied, against only 
#9 65 in New Hampshire, and but $7 95 in 
Maine, while the proportion of all children of 
the school age enrolled in school (527,452 out of 
778,578) is 67.7 against 68.5 in Maine (145,438 
out of 212,390). Florida, a State with a large 
negro element (47 out of every 100 souls), which 
was to get nearly a million dollars, is a State 


school 


aggerated section’s 


she now Missouri, 


was 


_ whose school superintendent was able to say in 


his last report that the number of children of the 
school age was 66,798, of whom there wore 
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enrolled in school 62,327, whose daily average 
attendance was 45,850—‘‘a percentage of en- 
rolment and daily attendance equal to any 
State in the Union as reported from the educa- 
tional departments,” and far superior to the re- 
cord of Maine, New Hampshire, or Ver- 
mont. Georgia, which was to receive the larg- 
est slice of all—$6,448,442—is the richest State 
in the South, and her Legislature was plainly told 
by the Commissioner of Schools three years ago 
that the moderate tax of only one-fifth of one 
per cent,, which could be imposed ‘‘ without 
unduly burdening the people,” would keep the 
schools in operation for six months, against 
only about four and a-half months in Maine 
and four in New Hampshire. Even South 
Carolina, whose case is most desperate by 
reason of her great negro population, already 
has more than 63 per cent. of her children of 
school age (178,023 out of 281,664) enrolled in 
school, while in Vermont between 1860 and 
1865 the corresponding proportion (68,525 out 
of 87,836) was only about 78 per cent., and the 
average length of the school year (75 days) is 
about two-thirds the average of 119 days in 
Vermont a quarter of a century ago. 

The bad effect of school subsidies in the past 
was shown by the experience of Connecticut 
with her Western Reserve Fund, which Mr. C. 
D. Hine, Secretary of the State Board of 
Education, informed us had caused ‘‘a 
very striking deterioration” in the charac- 
ter of the schools by dwarfing local effort, so 
that the length of schools in many places was 
actually reduced to the short time which the 
fund would pay for, and he rejoiced to say 
that, by reason of the growth of population 
and the consequent diminution of the income 
for each child, ‘‘ the danger from this direction 
is passed and cannot return.” The disastrous 
consequences which the mere agitation of the 
Blair bill has produced in the South were shown 
by the official testimony of Superintendent Cow- 
ard, of South Carolina, in his annual report 
for 1884, where he testifies that, in addition to 
other drawbacks to public education during the 
year, ‘‘ the discussion of the policy of Federal 
aid for the suppression of illiteracy revived into 
active expression all the latent or hitherto silent 
opposition to the common-school system of 
the State”; and still more impressively 
by the experience of Georgia, where Mr. 
Woodrow Wilson has described his hearing 
a discussion in which the Legislature was 
asked to pass a law imposing the tax recom- 
mended by the School Commissioner, and in- 
stead adopted a resolution urging the State’s 
Congressmen to support the Blair bill, under 
which Georgia would receive the first year 
from the nation $586,225, or almost exactly 
the sum which the tax that could have been 
imposed ‘‘ without unduly burdening the peo- 
ple” would have added to the present school 
fund. 

The presentation of these facts and figures 
has produced a complete change in the attitude 
of the country toward this measure, which ex- 
Governor Chamberlain, of South Carolina, the 
other day pronounced now “fatally discredited 
in the public mind.” Instead of the general 
endorsement which the bill received from the 
press two years ago, there are now barely half- 
a-dozen journals of standing which longer sup- 
port it. The revolution of sentiment is well 








illustrated in the attitude of the New York 
Times, which said on Saturday: 

‘*In the debate which had been going on for 
some days the opponents of the bill had decidedly 
the best of the argument, but many Senators 
were committed upon it by their votes in a for- 
mer Congress, when it was not so fully consi- 
dered. There will be no such o2stacle to inde- 

mdent judgment in the House. .. . 

here has been a great change of sentiment 
on the subject since it was first broached, 
and the feeling seems to be spreading that 
the Southern States, where illiteracy is 
most prevalent, will be able to provide for the 
education of their own people, and will be more 
likely to do so if left to themselves.” 

There bas been an equal change in the honest 
sentiment of Senators regarding the measure. 
Mr. Plumb, of Kansas, declared last week— 
and nobody dared to question the truth of his 
statement—that he could.count on the fingers 
of his two hands the Senators who were actual- 
ly in favor of the measure, who would ‘ dare 
avow that they are for it as an original proposi- 
tion, or as one that commends itself to their 
judgment.” But the great majority had 
committed themselves to its support in the 
past, and though they would privately ad- 
mit that it was a bad bill, which ought 
to be defeated, they insisted upon keeping 
a record for consistency in publicly voting 
for it, and passed it on Friday, 36 to11, being 
substantially the same as the vote in 1884. 
The majority of the Republicans recorded 
themselves thus because they had become 
satisfied that the measure would be de- 
feated in the House, and thought it would 
look better for them to vote the same way as they 
had done before and leave the Representatives 
to defeat the bill, than to be honest and confess 
that they made a mistake in supporting it two 
years ago. As the Washington correspondent 
of the Springfield Republican put it a few days 
ago: ‘‘ The bill will pass because the Republican 
Senators believe it will fail in the House, and 
they prefer to have that body take the respon- 
sibility of it to doing it themselves.” 

This is a peculiarly striking case of a vicious 
way of legislating, which too often disgraces 
our law-making bodies. New York may well 
be ashamed of Ler representation, Mr. Miller 
voting for the bill to ‘‘save his record,” and 
Mr. Evarts because Republicans generally were 
on that side. It is a relief: to turn from 
such a showing to the manly course 
adopted by Mr. Frye of Maine, who voted for 
the bill hastily two years ago, and, upon sober 
second thought, against it on Friday, being 
joined in his opposition by his brother Sena- 
tor from Maine, Ingalls and Plumb from Kan- 
sas, and Jones from Nevada, while Hawley 
and Platt of Connecticut, and several other Re- 
publican Senators, would have voted the same 
way if they had not been absent or paired. 








THE CONDITION OF THE COAST SURVEY. 
REcENT despatches to the daily press remind 
us that the management of the Coast Survey is 
among the unsettled questions with which the 
Administration is confronted, and show that 
the present state of that bureau calls loudly for 
action. The events of last summer are so 
well known to our readers that only a 
brief outline of their course is necessary. For 
several years it was painfully evident to 
all intimately acquainted with the circum- 
stances that the physical and mental con- 





ditions of the responsible head of the bureau 
were such as to unfit him for his important 
trust. When an investigation was at last or- 
dered, the only wonder to well-informed per- 
sons was that it had not been undertaken a year 
earlier. The speedy suspension and resigna- 
tion or dismissal of the Superintendent were 
among its natural and inevitable results, and, 
in the regular course of things, the vacancy 
would have been soon filled by appointing a 
Superintendent in whose ability and integrity 
the appointing power had entire confidence. 

But things did not go on in their regular 
course. A general impression seems to have 
pervaded Administration circles that faults 30 
serious as those of the late Superintendent in- 
dicated widespread corruption in the service 
which he conducted; and it was suspected 
that this same corruption extended to other 
bureaus, notably to the Geological Survey. 
To ferret out such evil, if it existed, was 
an obvious public duty, to the perform- 
ance of which the efforts of the Treasury 
Department were directed. The complete vin- 
dication of Major Powell’s management of the 
Geological Survey is a matter of history which 
we mention in passing, because the two surveys 
were associated in both the official and the 
public mind. To facilitate the investigation 
of the Coast Survey the Chairman of the In- 
vestigating Committee was appointed Superin- 
tendent in place of the man removed on his 
report, not, it would seem, on account of his 
qualifications for the place, but to tide over the 
emergency and to enable him to continue his 
investigations. 

It is an open secret that Mr. Thorne’s search- 
ing inquiries have failed to justify the charge 
of general or widespread corruption in the 
Coast Survey. The numerous stories of fraud 
and mismanagement which were so widely 
circulated in the newspapers all resolved them- 
selves into missti:tements or fabrications when 
searched into. Some acts of doubtful le- 
gality had been performed by order of the 
Superintendent, but none were of so flagrant 
anature that the assistants whé obeyed the 
orders of their superior could be condemned 
for so doing. The few cases of inefficiency in 
the performance of duty were of the kind that 
are always found in a Government office with 
a long list of employees. It is now reported 
that even in these few cases the report of the 
Committee has been found to be severe rather 
than just, so far, at least, as the clerical and 
scientific force are concerned. 

The most serious financie] question which 
has been encountered concerns ihe pay and al- 
lowances of assistants. Until 1883 the salaries 
of assistants, instea' of being fixed by law, 
were left to the discretion of the Superin- 
tendent. The regulations of the office pro- 
\ided that the assistants should have one salary 
when on duty and a diminished one when 
waiting orders, thus modelling the service after 
that of the navy. The law of 1883 provided 
only one salary for each assistant, and this was 
made to conform as closely as practicable 
to the salary prescribed for duty by 
the old regulations. The Superintendent held 
that this law did away with the regulations, and 
entitled each assistant to his full salary even 
when waiting orders. This view has been con- 
tested by the accounting officers of the 
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Treasury, but we are not aware that a final de- | 


cision has been reached. However the ques- 
tion may be decided, there isno ground for im- 
pugning the integrity of the men who drew 
their salaries. The question is one on which 
opinions might well differ, and there can be no 
ground for claiming that the assistants should 
have gone behind the decision of the authori- 
ties for the time being by refusing to accept 
the proffered salaries. 

The Washington despatches to which we 
have alluded, partake so largely of the charac- 
ter of personal complaints that we should have 
passed them without notice but for the demo- 
ralized condition which they indicate. The 
circumstances under which Mr. Thorne has 
been holding the position of Superintendent 
are such as could hardly lead to any other re- 
sult. Appointed to discover weak points of the 
Survey, he is in no way identified either with its 
work or its interests. His position and autho- 
rity are not respected either by his subordi- 


nates or by the Treasury officials. He as- 
sumed the position of chief investigator 


under the direction of the First Auditor of 
the Treasury, and it would seem from all ac 
counts that Mr. Chenowith has never ceased 
to look upon him as one of his lieutenants. 
Gossip has it that the Second Comptroller, who 
has officially nothing to do with the matter, is 
really as powerful as Mr. Thorne in deciding 
the policy of the survey, and, like Mr. Cheno- 
with, occupies himself in listening to the 
stories of its dissatisfied employees. The re- 
sult is that the institution, instead of being 
guided, is drifting along without reference to 
the rocks and shoals which surround it. 

It is quite certain that no bureau can go on in 
this way with three or four heads trying to 
run it, not one of whom is held responsible for 
it, without a speedy loss of its esprit de corps 
and a complete subversion of all discipline. 
The only reason yet assigned for allowing such 
a state of affairs to continue more than six 
mouths is, that no man really fit for the office 
of Superintendent would be willing to accept 
it under such conditions. Very likely this is 
true, but, if so, it only emphasizes the neces- 
sity of changing the conditions as speedily as 
possible. 


GERMAN OPERA. 
Last week the musical season reacfied the 
highest tide ever known. The first performance 
in America of Wagner's ‘‘ Parsifal” and Deli- 
bes’s ‘‘ Lakmé,” besides ‘* Rienzi,” ‘‘ Tannhiius- 
er,” ‘‘ Walkie,” ‘‘ Queen of Sheba,” ‘‘ Orpheus 
and Eurydice,” two Thomas concerts, the pub- 
lic rehearsal and concert of the Symphony So- 
ciety, not to mention a number of miscella- 


neous concerts, operettas, etc., all in 
one week—surely neither New York nor 
any other city has ever been visited 


by such a flood of musical entertainments. 
And inasmuch as most of them are well at- 
tendel, it would seem as if New York were 
ambitious to became the world’s m. sical me- 
tropolis, as Paris was formerly, and Vienna 
now is. The f reign artists who are wit us 
at present are amazed at the prolificness and 
prosperity of our musical season, which, they 
declare, is without a parallel sbroad. 

This week, however, ebb-tide has set in. 
The German Opera Company at the Met- 
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ropolitan is the first to retire from the field 


—not, indeed, for the reason that caused Mr. 


| Mapleson to retire from the contest with bis 


Italian Opera Company, but because the regu- 
lar season of thirteen weeks has come to an 
end. From the combined artistic and finan- 
cial points of view it has been  be- 
yond comparison the most successful opera 
season ever given in New York. In the days 
of exaggerated prima-dontia worship there may 
have been managers whose receipts were as 
large as Mr. Stanton’s this year; and not a few 
operas have been produced heretofore in an 
excellent manner. But never before have 
works of the highest musical merit been re 
ceived with so much favor or so well in 
terpreted; and this is what Mr. Stanton may 
place to his credit, besides the remarkable 


fact that not a single substitution has been | 


made, during the whole season, for the operas 
advertised. Great as was the success of last 
year’s German opera season, the results are 
much more favorable this year, and would 
have been still more so had it not been for an 
untimely visit to Philadelphia. 

The Metropolitan opera, fortunately, is not 
intended to be a money-making institution. 
The stockholders are satisfied if they clear ex- 
penses; and should there be a deficit they are 


willing to pay it, as long as they have their | 


amusement, This happy arrangement is a 
great advantage to the manager, who, like 
the managers of foreign state-supported opera- 
houses, is thereby enabled to spend a sum of 
money on a single opera which a manager 
who stands on his own feet would never dare 
torisk. At the same time the stockholders 
are obliged to pay some deference to the pub 
lic’s tastes and desires, if they do not wish to 
make too great inroads on their own purses, 
Not a few of them, it is well known, go to the 
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shown on the operatic stage. The acquisition 
of Herr Seidl as conductor, and his retngage- 
ment for at least three years more, Was another, 
clever stroke of Mr. managerial 
No better man for the place could 
possibly have been secured 
Richter, 
haps 


‘ 


Stanton’s 
policy. 
not even Hans 
who, being older, would 
worked for the good 
cause With all the zeal that Herr 
displayed. Herr Seidl resembles Hans 
ter not only in being a 


not per 
of the 
Seidl has 
Rich 


Wagnerian special 


have 


ist, but in being, besides, thoroughly at hom 
in non-German music, he 
showed in his Bayreuth concert, and by his 
magnificent and absolutely tlawless conducting 
of ‘*Carmen” and ‘ Faust” 
cordance with the best Parisian traditions, as 
we know from personal experience 
men” Herr Seidl showed 
tage, for he is a Hungarian, and therefore f 
miliar from his infancy with the exotic gypsy 
rhythms similar to those that give * Carmen” 
its special flavor. The which Hert 
Seidl gave in behalf of the Bayreuth funds 
showed him to possess such a deep insight into 


classical and 


as 


in strictest ac- 
In ‘* Car 


to especial advan 


concert 


the poetic qualities of the great sympnot ist 
that the 
pleasure that next year he will give a series of 
symphony concerts. 


announcement will be hailed with 


To Herr Seidl’s special ability, perbaps more 
even than to the able work of the soloists at the 
Metropolitan, is due the fact that the repertory 
has become more W agnerian even than it was last 
year, When 28 out of 58 performances were dk 
voted to his works. This vear Wagner got 28 
out of 52 performances 
having been given 8 times, **Rienzi” 


‘* The Meistersinger " 


7. a < he n 


| grin” 5, ** Tannhiluser” 4, ‘* Walkfire” 4. Of 
course it was impossible to give the 


| latter three operas as often 


opera to be seen and heard rather than to hear; | 


and this contingent probably did not think 
favorably of several of the operas given this 
year, notably the ‘‘ Meistersinger.” But as 
the public came to these performances in great 
and increasing crowds, they felt bound to let 
it have its way and to submit patiently to no 
fewer than eight performances of this master 
work, 

The company which Mr. Stanton and Mr. 
Damrosch brought over from Europe this win- 


| splendor of its scenic outfit. 


ter has proved itself in most respects superior | 


to last year’s, except that the superb dramatic 
art of Frau Materna and Herr Scl.ott has been 
frequently missed. With the exception of 


these two vocalists and Frau Schroeder 
Hanfsting]l, the best artists of last year 


have been retained. Among the new-comers 
Frl. Lehmann and Herr Fischer have won 
special favor, and will return next year. In 
their sphere they are almost as perfect as Patti 
is in hers. But their sphere is a much higher 
one then Patti's. They have done a great 
deal towards dispelling the superstition that 
Wagner's vocal method sacrifices beauty of 


_ tone and smoothness of execution to distinct 


enunciation. Herr Fischer’s Hans Sachs and 
Fri. Lehmann’s Venus, for instance, will long 
be remembered as impersonations in which a 
great histrionic talent is combined with a rich 
resonant voice, elegant vocal method, distinct 
pronunciation of the words, and an appreciation 
of their meaning and emotional import rarely 


as last year, for 
in that case only twelve performances would 
have remained for all other composers, which 
would have been a very 
satisfactory arrangement. 


and 
The greatest finan 
cial success of the vear has been Goldmark’s 
“Queen of Sheba.” which has had fifteen 
representations, a success quife out of pro 
portion to its intrinsic musical merits, and due 
to a very large extent to the unprecedented 


one sided un 


“Rienzi” also 
owed much of its popularity to its scenic effects 
It would be unwise, however, to a'‘tach too 
much importance to these considerations, for 
experience proves that works which chiefly 
owe their popularity to the mise-en-scéne the 


first season, generally fall flat the next season. 
| The ‘‘ Prophéte,” for example, which was so 





highly commended for its scenic attire? had 
nine performances last year and only three 
this year. In the long run those works 
will be found to pay which have 
the most dramatic music and plots, and for 
this reason the success of the ‘‘ Meistersinger” 
is much more significant than the success of 

tienzi” or the ‘‘ Queen of Sheba,” for it will 
be more lasting. Nevertheless, scenic splendor 
is of great importance in the modern opera, 
and it is well worth noting that the predo 
minance of Wagner at the Metropolitan is the 
more remarkable inasmuch as none of his 
operas has been placed on the stage with any- 
thing like the scenic splendor that has been 
lavished on the ‘‘Queen of Sheba” and on 
‘‘ Faust,” though no operas are so available for 


best 
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the scene-painter as Wagner's. * The compara- 
tively shabby mise-en-scéne of ‘‘ Tannhiéuser” 
and ‘‘ Lohengrin” may be pardoned in view of 
the fact that they were prepared last year, before 
the success of German opera was assured ; 
but the cramped and crowded scene in the 
last act of the ‘‘ Meistersinger” could and 
should have been immensely improved upon. 
If there is one thing certain in operatic mat- 
ters, it is that every dollar spent in realizing 
Wagner's exact scenic as well as poetic and 
musical intentions will bear a hundred-fold 
interest. 

In behalf of the chorus and orchesira it 
must be said that they were an improvement 
on last year’s, Though generally satisfactory 
and often excellent, there is room for further 
improvement; and Herr Seidl, who goes 
abroad in May to assist at the Bayreuth festi- 
val, and who is thoroughly at home at all the 
German opera-houses, will no doubt see that 
such shortcomings as were perceptible this year 
will not recur. The greatest task before Herr 
Seidl and Mr. Stanton is the engagement of 
suitable dramatic and lyric tenors. It is one 
of the most curious of physiological problems 
why in these days, when hundreds of thou- 
sands of men are at their wit’s end what to do 
for a living, there should be only five or six 
available tenors on the operatic stage, well 
paid as they are. Of the two tenors heard this 
year at the Metropolitan both had their merits, 
but neither is a great enough artist for 
the place. Of the German tenors that 
have been mentioned as likely to visit us, 
Winkelmann, Goetz, Vogl, and Niemann bave 
been named, but nothing is certain as yet. It 
is understood that they all are willing to come, 
for America still remains the Eldorado for 
singers. As regards German singers in gene- 
ral, it is worth noting that they are finding 
favor at present not only in this country, butin 
southern Europe. Frau Kupfer,of Vienna, has 
made such a success in Spain that the managers 
of the Grand Opéra in Paris are endeavoring to 
secure her services. Spain, in fact, is becom- 
ing quite German in its musical tastes, not- 
withstanding recent political difficulties, the 
Spanish being apparently more sensible than 
the French in this matter. Wagner’s operas 
have been sung in all Spanish cities this winter. 
At Madrid ‘‘ Lohengrin” has been given twenty 
times, and arrangements are in progress for a 
complete Wagner cyclus next year. 

On the other hand, Patti’s recent fiasco in 
Paris shows that the lyric ‘‘star” business is in 
its last stages of decadence. And this is, after all, 
the most important consideration regarding our 
present opera season, including the perform- 
ances of the American Opera Company. 
Opera is no longer art for the artist’s 
sake, but art for art’s sake. A few years 
ago people said: ‘Patti is going to sing 
to-night” — no matter what; now they 
say, ‘“‘The opera to-night is ‘ Tann- 
hiuser,’ or ‘Lakmé.’” And experience in 
European cities proves that when once this 
stage is reached, when once grand opera has 
been given with a grand ensembie, there is no 
danger of a relapse into the Italian star system. 
The announcement that German opera is to be 
continued for three years longer at the Metro- 
politan, therefore, very probably means a great 
many more than three years, ¢ 





PARLIAMENT AND CONVOCATION, 


Lonpon, February 23, 1886, 

PARLIAMENT met again on Thursday last, and 
settled down to the routine of a working session 
more steadily than might have been expected in 
the present condition of parties. The House of 
Commons is still hampered in its movements by 
the new members, who crowd into the galleries 
and the space behind the bar, and swell the cry 
for a more commodious chamber, in which they 
might all find seats on the floor. Committee of 
Supply has a marked effect in moderating the 
enthusiasm of inexperienced legislators, and be- 
fore the estimates are out of hand the House may 
turn out to be large enough. For the present, 
the Government is getting its money easily; the 
masters of obstruction hold their hands till they 
see what is to befall them. There are some posst- 
bilities of delay in this evening’s debate, which 
turns on the rights and wrongs of Ireland in the 
matter of imperial taxation. The Government 
will no doubt endeavor to treat the question as a 
part of the general problem of home rule, to pro- 
mise inquiry and examination, and to postpone 
definite action till after the statement which the 
Prime Minister has undertaken to lay before Par- 
liament about the beginning of April. In the mean- 
time, some measures of secondary political impor- 
tance will have some chance of making progress. 
Mr. Trevelyan comes first with his Crofters’ Bill— 
a more radical bill than the one introduced in the 
last session of the late Parliament, and dropped 
on Lord Salisbury’s accession to office. The pre- 
sent bill will encounter little opposition in the 
House of Commons, unless, it may be, from the 
Crofters’ friends, who think that it does not go 
farenough. As for the Lords, they will think 
twice before they reject or seriously modify tho 
provisions of a Crofters’ Bill at the present mo- 
ment. Affairs look serious in the Highlands; 
and the landlords have virtually admitted their 
inability to resist the demands of the peasantry, 
enforced by the new power of the franchise. The 
Marquis of Stafford is heir to the vast estates of 
the Duke of Sutherland, but he could not secure 
his election as member of his own county with- 
out adopting the entire Crofter programme. 
Now, in the character of Crofters’ friend, Le runs 
a neck-and-neck race with Dr. Clark, M. P.— 
“lord of his learning and no land beside”—a gen- 
tleman whom some tolerably advanced Scotch 
Liberals used to regard as a revolutionary of the 
school of Henry George. 

When the immediate claims of the Crofters are 
satisfied, we shall have Mr. Chamberlain’s mea- 
sure for the reform of social government. It 
must not be supposed that the energies of Mr. 
Chamberlain are entirely absorbed in the re- 
arrangement of areas and rates. He is fre- 
quently absent from the Treasury bench; but he 
never was more active in making his personal 
influence felt among all the sections of his own 
party. He takes no pains to conceal his opinion 
that Mr. Gladstone’s third administration will 
be a short one; he anticipates the possible recon- 
struction of the party at no distant date. As 
yet, Mr. Chamberlain is by no means strong 
enough to pose as the inevitable successor of Mr. 
Gladstone. His practical ability and debating 
powers are unquestionably first-rate; and those 
who know him best have perfect confidence 
in the rectitude of his intentions. But he has 
frightened many sober people by the headstrong 
levity of his judgment, and the eagerness which 
he displays to act as a judge and a divider 
between property and poverty. Perhaps Mr. 
Chamberlsin’s best chance lies in the absence of 
any conspicuously betterman. Lord Hartington 
inspires confidence among all kinds of Liberals; 
but if he finds his back seat comfortable, he may 
refuse to descend again into the arena. Among 





the rest of Mr. Gladstone’s colleagues and ex- 
colleagues, it may be doubted whether there is 
one who would really like to lead the House of 
Commons with Mr. Chamberlain sitting beside 
him. 

A year ago almost any Radical would tell you 
that the future leadership lay between Mr. Cham- 
berlain and Sir Charles Dilke, and many were in- 
clined to put their faith in Sir Charles as the 
safer, though perhaps the less brilliant, of the two. 
Sir Charles is exiled from public life for the time 
being, by the deplorable scandal which led to the 
proceedings in Crawford vs. Crawford and Dilke. 
The judgment in the case was no doubt perfect- 
ly good in point of law; but the public cannot 
very well understand it. A iady is divorced from 
her busband on the ground of misconduct with a 
certain person; at the same time it 1s held that 
there is so little evidence against that person that 
he is not even called upon to deny the charge 
made against him. So long as the matter re- 
mains where it is, the moral judgment of society 
remains suspended. If it be asked whether Sir 
Charles Diike will return to public life, the an- 
swer is that he may do so if he can give good 
evidence to show that Mrs. Crawford’s story is 
untrue. This he may perhaps manage by induc- 
ing the Queen’s Proctor to intervene, in order to 
prevent Mr. Justice Butt’s decree from being 
made absolute. I do not believe that anything 
short of a legal inquiry, resulting in his exculpa- 
tion, would enable Sir Charles to resume his old 
position in the Liberal party. Even in the time 
of Lord Melbourne 1t was thought that a scandal 
of this kind ought to damage the reputation of a 
statesman. English soziety has become more 
moral in some respects since then, and Mrs. 
Crawford's story is ten times worse than anything 
that was ever alleged agaiust Lord Melbourne. 

When the Conservatives are in opposition they 
allow the bonds of party discipline to be indefi- 
nitely relaxed. The benches assigned to them 
are apt to exhibit empty spaces, which afford 
room for an overflow from the Liberal side; and 
their leaders wearily refrain from leading, with 
the exception of Lord Randolph Churchill, who 
is, like the British army, always ready to “go 
anywhere and doanything.” Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach is more and more effaced, and would prob- 
ably not be prepared to give any very large 
sum for his chance of leading the Commons once 
more. At the present moment Lord Randolph is 
in Ulster, stirring up the Orangemen to resist 
Mr. Gladstone’s supposed design to destroy the 
legislative union between Great Britain and I[re- 
land. One quality required by the ‘ coming 
leader” of a large party is audacious inconsisten- 
cy; andthis Lord Randolph possesses in perfec- 
tion. A few months ago, when he was a candi- 
date for Birmingham and wanted the Irish vote, 
he leaned toward home rule, decried coercion, 
and exchanged compliments with Mr. Parnell. 
When he came into office, he threw in his lot with 
those members of Lord Salisbury’s Cabinet who 
wanted to “dish the Whigs” by offering large 
concessions to Irish opinion. At the present mo- 
ment the Conservatives have nothing to expect 
from the Parnellites; but they do expect to up- 
set Mr. Gladstone by exciting English opinion 
against him if he tampers, or seems to tamper, 
with the Union. Therefore Lord Randolph has 
taken the shamrock out of his cap, gone to Bel- 
fast, and invited Ulster to charge with all her 
chivalry in defence of the Constitution. What 
will the Parnellites say to this? Less, perhaps, 
than some may suppose. Lord Randolph is so 
perfectly frank, he *‘turns his back on himself” 
so promptly and openly, that nobody has the 
heart to be severe with him. At the same time 
it is matter for deep regret that Ireland at 
this moment should be the cockpit for English 
parties to fight in. The state of the country is 
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most ataities the sense of insecurity ini 
every department of commercial and social life, 
and one knows not what can be done by merely 
political means to put an end to anarchy and ill- 
feeling. Irish politicians seem to have no sugges- 
tion to offer; Mr. Parnell does not think it neces- 
sary to appear in the House of Commons; his fol- 


1, 


lowers sit there in rows, looking asdull as so ma- | 


ny Liverpool cotton brokers suffering from the 
depression of trade. Even Captain U Shea’s spi- 
rits must have sunk a little when he was intro- 


duced last night. His countrymen observed a | 


stony silence, and the two gentlemen who intro- | 


duced him left a space on each side of him as they 
marched up to the table, indicating thereby that 
they were not to be held personally responsi- 
ble for the ‘‘ Whig” protégés of the Nationalist 
leader. 

Stulents of our Constitution are aware that 
England is happy enough to possess two sets of 
representative institutions. While Parliament is 
sitting in Westminster Palace, the clergy, who 
still form a separate estate of the realm, are 
represented in the Convocation of the Province 
of Canterbury, now sitting in the precincts of 
Westminster Abbey. This ancient body has, in- 
deed, lost much of its former importance. It can 
do nothing without license from the Crown; and 
the advisers of the Crown are accustomed, as 
Lord Westbury said, ‘‘ when Convocation is 
harmlessly employed, to let it alone; when it 
proceeds to actual business, to dissolve it with- 
out delay.” The powers of Convocation have 
not been extended, but it has succeeded in add- 
ing to itself a new House of Laymen, which may 
advise the bishops and clergy how most effective- 
ly to promote the work of church reform. The 
points now under discussion are the abuses of 
ecclesiastical patronage, the necessity for taking 
some steps to remove incompetent and superan- 
nuated clergymen, and the possibility of forming 
lay parochial boards to assist in the government 
of the Church. Bills dealing with these points 
will be presented t» Parliament before long. 

This movement for the reform of the Episco- 
palian Church of England runs parallel with the 
movement for the ** ceconstruction ” of the Pres- 
byterian Church of Scotland. In both countries 
the adherents of the established churches found 
themselves stronger in voting power than they 
expected to be in the last general election. They 
hope, by timely concessions and reforms, to popu- 
larize the national establishments, and so to ren- 
der them safe against the attacks of the Libera- 
tion Society. The Liberationists, on their side, 
are watching these new movements with the 
keenest vigilance. They think, not without rea- 
son, that they are themselves the original cause 
of this new-born zeal for reform; and when the 
“reconstruction” policy comes before Parlia- 
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ment, they will have an opportunity of criti- | 


cising it from their own political point of view. 
Looking at it merely as a party question, it will 
be interesting to note the course of Liberal states- 
manusbip in relation to this subject. The Church 
Reformer, on the one side, says : ‘‘ We mean to 
make disestablishment too hot for any Liberal 
statesman to take it up.’ The Liberationist, on 
the other hand, says: ‘** We mean to show the 
Liberal leaders that our support is not to be had 
for nothing. Mr. Gladstone has told us that the 
Dissenters are the backbone of his party ; some 
day soon we suall ask him to choose between 
taking up our policy and dispensing with his 
backbone.” Hitherto the weakness of the Libe- 
rationist party bas been this—th .t the political 
Dissenters are, as a rule, advanced Liberals, who 
would never dream of voting for a Conservative. 
The political Churchmen are, as a rule, moderate 
Liberals, who will vote Conservative if they are 
alarmed about the Church. It remains to be seen 


The 


a to put their schemes of reform into such 
a shape that they must come up for Parliamen- 
tary discussion. There are always incidents in 
the ecclesiastical debates of the House of Com- 
mons which cause even moderate men to doubt 
the wisdom of preserving a system that makes 
Parliament responsible for the doctrine and wor- 
ship of the Church. R. 


THE CONQU EST OF UPPER BURMAH. 


LonpDon, February 18, 1886 


Nation. 


INCLUDING this last expedition, it has needed 
three wars to effect the incorporation of all Bur- 
mah with the British dominions in India. The 
first Burmese war occurred so far back as 1824- 
26, when Lord Amherst was Governor-General 
of India. This was one of the costliest wars ever 
waged in India. More than twenty thousand of 
our soldiers—the majority being English —perish- 
ed, mainly from fever contracted in the mala- 
rious forests upon either bank of the Irra- 
waddy, and the expenditure, as acknowledged by 
the Indian Government, amounted to fifteen mil 
lions, the real cost being, in all probability, much 
greater. The war, however, was ultimately suc- 
cessful. Amarapura, the Burthese capital, lay at | 
our mercy when the Burmese monarch c nsented 
to obtain peace by the sacrifice of the provinces 
of Arakan and Tenasserim. 

The second Burmese war occurred in 
when Lord Dalhousie was Governor-General. 
This, thouzh not marked by the blunders, delays, | 
and disasters of the first war, was by 
an easy or an expeditious affair. 
opposed a stout resistance to the advance of the 
English army, and our losses were considerable, 
Our success was at the same time decisive, and 
had Lord Dalhousie desired to do so, he might 
have deposed without difficulty the native dy 
nasty and annexed the whole of Burmah. But 
he shrank from a step which, for a distance of 
four hundred miles, would have aligned the fron- 
tier of our Indian Empire with that of China. 
This was in itself a wise scruple, but unluckily, 
as | believe, for both India and England, it only 
prevailed so far upon the mind of Lord Dal- 
housie as to cause him to adopt a policy which 
postponed but did not avert the result which he 
feared. He did not dethrone the King of Bur- 
mah; he merely cut his dominions in two, by an 
arbitrary line, incorporating one half with India 
and leaving the poorer half in his possession. It 
was impossible for such an artificial arrangement 
to endure, and that it has lasted so long has been 
due solely to the accident of the great Indian 
insurrection of 1857 following so closely upon the 
hee.s of the last Burmese war. That great con- 
vulsion, caused as it so largely was by the an- 
nexations of Lord Dalhousie, gave a check to all 
schemes of territorial expansion, from which 
they are only now beginning to recover. 

Lord Lawrence was the last of our great In- 
dian Governors whose dealings with independent 
native states bore the impress of that equity and 
moderation which the ordeal of 1857 had burned, 
so to speak, into the minds of those who had 
passed through it. The revival of a policy of ag- 
gression was simultaneous with his withdrawal 
from public hfe. Lord Lytton’s invasion of Af- 
ghanistan was the first tentative experiment in 
the new direction. The annexation of Burmah 
marks the formal return to a policy expressly re- 
pudiated in the Royal Proclamation addressed 
to the people of India after the suppression of 
the mutiny. This fact it is which gives to the 
conquest of Burmah a special significance which 
has 
India, who have been taught to regard the Na- 
tional Proclamation of 1858, with its emphatic 
renunciation of all lust for territory, 
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not been missed by the native princes of | 


as the | 
whether the defenders of the Church have done ' Magna Charta of their rights and liberties. | 
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Various pretexts have been assigned in justiti 
cation of our invasion of Upper Burmah, but 
none of them will bear a moment's examination 
It has been alleged, for example, that the French 
were intriguing to establish themselves in virtual 
possession of the country, and were at the very 
point of success. There is not a shadow of truth 
in this, 
well aware that it could not be true 
could exist in Burmah without 
Not only are the mouths of the 
ion, precluding, 
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But so long as there was n pressure from home, 
the Government of India had resisted the 
sure brought to bear it both by its own 
officials and the Rang merchants. It sic 
cumbed instantly when the mercantile commnu- 
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water-brooks: and the conquest of Upper Bur 
mah promised the opening up of a ‘‘ new market 

which would be none the less acceptable because 
the entire cost of its acquisition would be de- 
fraved by the opulent Indian peasantry, 

To prepare the way for conquest the usual fa- 
bles were diligently spread abroad in the press, 
Our * prestige " among our Indian subjec 
declared to be wounded almost past recovery in 
consequence of the unpunished insolence of King 
Theebaw. The people of Upper Barmah were de 
picted as coming down to the frontier in large 
crowds, entreating the English officials to come 
over and help them. The Chinese, it was boldly 
asserted, were only awaiting our arrival upon 
their frontier in order to abandon their tradi- 
tional exclusiveness, and enter into commercial 
relations in the free and equitable spirit of 
Richard Cobden. Under the influence of these 
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Upper Burmah to be from henceforth a province 
of British India. And now, as is our wont in 
these little wars, we find ourselves compelled to 
take account of the disagreeable realities of the 
situation. The war is profoundly distasteful to 
the people of India. Itis sc for a double reason. 
In the independent States, both among the princes 
and peoples, it has kindled the alarm and distrust 
which the Royal Proclamation of 1858 was in- 
tended to set at rest forever. They cannot but 
see that the reasons assigned in justification 
of the conquest of Upper Burmah are identical 
with those which formed the stock arguments of 
Lord Dalhousie whenever he desired to extin- 
guish an independent native principality, and 
may at any moment be directed with equal effect 
against their own existence. But what alarms 
them most is the fear that the National Proclama- 
tion has lost its virtue—that it can no longer be 
appealed to as a true expression of the po- 
licy of England as distinct from that of the In- 
dian Bureaucracy. Those who remember how 
largely similar feelings were at work in 1857 will 
not undervalue the significance of this revival. 
But it is among the people of British India pro- 
perly so valled that the war has evoked the loud- 
est expressions of resentment, and not without 
cause. Burmah, it must be remembered, is no 
part of India. Its people differ from the people 
of India in language, in appearance, in manners, 
in religion. Whatever advantages may accrue 
to British traders from the new conquest, none 
whatever can accrue to the people of India. They 
neither trade with Burmah nor do they ever go 
to the country; yet upon their shoulders bas 
been laid the entire cost of the acquisition of this 
new province. The two wars of 1826 and 1853 
added about seventeen millions to the Indian 
debt, and this last expedition, before it is com- 
pleted, will, in all probability, swell the amount 
totwenty millions. Nor is this all. Before the 
commencement of the war all the ‘‘ experts” 
were confident, as they always are, that the new 
territory would not only pay the costs of its ad- 
ministration, but render a handsome surplus for 
the benefit of India generally. There is, of course, 
not a possibility of any such thing. Upper Bur- 
mah, for many a long year, will not be self-sup- 
porting—or nearly so, The Indian army will 
have to be increased in order to provide troops 
for the defence of the new frontier, and it is dif- 
ficult to see how the money is to be obtained 
without the imposition of additional taxation— 
this, moreover, at a time when terror at the ap- 
proach of Russia to Herat has just raised the mi- 
litary budget from seventeen to nineteen millions 
annually, and compelled the Indian Government 
to have recourse to that most oppressive of im- 
posts in India—an income tax—in order to meet 
this heavy charge. 

The element, however, in the new situation 
which excites the greatest misgiving is unques- 
tionably the attitude taken up by China. The 
bait which allured the commercial classes in 
Great Britain to give their approval to the inva- 
sion of Upper Burmah was the prospect of a 
large and lucrative trade to be opened up with 
the Chinese province of Yunnan. It is now ad- 
mitted that, even if all else went well, there is 
no chance of this prospect being realized. Yun- 
nan was the theatre of the great Panthay insur- 
rection, which for many years defeated every 
effort of the Chinese Government for its suppres- 
sion. When at last it yielded to the persistency 
of the Pekin authorities, the latter inflicted a 
frightful retaliation upon the rebellious province. 
The populations of city after city were massacred 
wholesale. The province may be said to have 
been left desolate and without inhabitants, and a 
century at least of peace and quiet will be need- 
ed to restore 1ts former prosperity. But in addi- 
tion to this, between Yunnan and Upper Bur- 
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mah rise range upon range of lofty, inaccessible 
hills, sparsely peopled by mountain tribes, and 
possessing neither the roads nor the food needed 
for the passage of an extensive commerce. Even 
if there existed on the part of the Chinese au- 
thorities a genuine desire to establish free com- 
mercial relations with the “foreign devils” in 
Upper Burmah, it would not be practicable until 
the hill country had been pacified and trade 
routes constructed. But there exists no such de- 
sire. Twice within the last fifteen years has the 
Indian Government sent missions up the Irrawad- 
dy to establish a trade between Upper Burmah 
and China, and on both occasions were the mis- 
sions forced to turn and seek safety in flight from 
the hostility of the Chinese officials. The last at- 
tempt brought about the murder of young Mar- 
gary, which very nearly involved England ina 
war with China. 

At present, however, the Chinese are not con- 
tent with passive obstruction. They have set up 
a claim for substantial ‘‘compensation.” The 
Pekin Government pretends to have had rights 
of suzerainty over Upper Burmah, and demands, 
as compensation for the injury done to these 
1ights by the deposition of King Theebaw, the 
cession of the upper reaches of the Irrawaddy, 
including the town of Bhamo, which, in the 
event of a trade being developed, would consti- 
tute the chief commercial centre. China, in a 
word, is playing with the English in Upper Bur- 
mah precisely the same game which she played 
with such harassing consequences with the 
French in Tonquin. It isimpossible fcr the Indian 
Government, by yielding to the Chinese demands, 
to make practical acknowledgment of a weak 
ness which China could never extort from the 
weakest of the Burmese monarchs; and this it is 
which makes the situation so serious. Upper 
Burmah, although occupied by our troops, is far 
from being pacified. The introduction of British 
rule into a native state, whatever may be its ad- 
vantages to the great body of the population, 
means utter rum and dishonor to the powerful, 
the ambitious, and the able. It means the for- 
feiture, not merely of their political and social 
influence, but the deprivation of their means of 
livelihood. They are literally reduced to beg- 
gary. This is the meaning of ‘the Dacoity” 
which is at present troubling the military au- 
thorities at Mandalay. These outlaws, or rather 
their chiefs, are men whom the cast-iron system 
of British administration has driven into out- 
lawry; and the character of the country in Up- 
per Burmah furnishes extraordinary facilities 
for uhis species of bush fighting. Roads there 
are none in the country. The population is al- 
most wholly settled upon the banks of the Irra- 
waddy, and the rest of the country consists either 
of high mountains or is covered with primeval 
forest and impenetrable undergrowth. Troops 
can only move in small columns, and must carry 
all their provisions with them. The circum- 
stances are such that the Chinese authorities, by 
secretly assisting those who are in arms against 
the British, might, without compromising them- 
selves, render our situation an intolerable one. 
Great Britain, it must be remembered, is no 
longer politically an island severed by its streak 
of silver sea from the other nations of the world. 
It has to defend an impracticable frontier in 
Egypt; another altogether untenable one in Af- 
ghanistan; and now by the occupation of Upper 
Burmah it has added to these a third frontier, as 
difficult to make good as those in Egypt and Af- 
ghanistan, and even more remote from its base 
of supply. 

R. D. OsBorn, Lieutenant-Colonel. 
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Correspondence. 


THE MARYLAND APPOINTMENTS AGAIN. 


To THE EprroR OF THE NaTION : 

Sr: Your correspondent, signing himself 
“ Civil-Service Reform Democrat,” evidently 
does not understand the political situation in 
Maryland. He thinks we are like the “man who 
called on Hercules instead of putting his own 
shoulder to the wheel,” and counsels us to emu- 
late Tilden, whose first service to reform was the 
forensic effort which secured to Azariah Flagg 
the office of which the “ Rasins” and ‘ Hig- 
ginses” of his day sought to deprive him by 
fraudulent returns. 

Let me tell your correspondent some of the 
things we are doing, and then see whether we 
can be charged with not trying to help ourselves, 
or with unfair criticism of the President’s action 
in reference to the Maryland appointments. 

1. The Reform League, through its Com- 
mittee on Elections, has secured indictments 
against twelve persons for violating the Election 
Laws, and among these are five of the city 
registers. The Committee are prosecuting their 
investigations with thorougbness, and expect to 
procure testimony sufficient to indict at least half 
of the twenty registers of voters in this city. 
The mass of evidence already in hand against 
the indicted registers and their co-conspirators 
is overwhelming, and ought to render their con- 
viction certain, but every lawyer knows how 
difficult it is to convict a political offender who 
1s supported by the holders of all the State and 
municipal offices of a large city hke Baltimore. 
It becomes especially difficult under a jury 
system which allows a score of peremptory 
challenges to each accused. Our task of thus 
emulating Mr. Tilden is not rendered easier 
by President Cleveland’s appointing to office 
the very parties who engineered a fraudulent 
registration that deprives thousands of men in 
this city of their votes, 

In four wards, 1,497 names were stricken from 
the list of voters by the indicted registers, and in 
only fifty-five cases was the law complied with. 
In the Twelfth Ward, among those stricken from 
the list, in violation of law, are the names of 221 
persons, with the entry of ‘ Lot residence,” 
or ‘“‘Lost his residence,” opposite these names, 
and, strange to say, all these with that entry are 
colored voters, and a large proportion of them, 
at the time of the registration, had been living 
for years at the same place and had been legal 
voters at the preceding election. The registra- 
tion book of this ward for the term of the in- 
dicted register shows six different handwritings 
therein, although the register is not by law 
allowed a clerk. Need I add that this registra- 
tion book, of which the register under the law 
was the sole custodian, was every evening during 
the registration regularly carried to the house of 
Morris A. Thomas, President Cleveland’s ap- 
pointee as Indian Inspector, and kept in his 
house over night? Weare doing our best to send 
these obliging friends of Mr. Thomas to the 
penitentiary, and if, for reasons I have given, 
we do not convict on the first indictment, we are 
prepared to indict again and again. 

All this work, except, of course, drawing the 
indictments, has been done, and the evidence ob- 
tained and classified, at private expense, without 
the aid of a single State or city officer, and with 
no help from the detective agencies employed by 
the State and city to ferretout crimes. So much 
for court action, whose efforts as a reform politi- 
cal agency your correspondent so highly appre- 
| ciates. 
| 2, ThetReform League, through its Committee 
| on Legislation, has prepared and submitted to the 
Legislature the best Registration and Election 
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Law ever presented to the Legislature of a State. 
They have improved upon the New York and 
Chicago laws, each of which is a model and evi- 
dently the work ofa master hand. The ‘“ bosses,” 
however, have given the word to defeat this law, 
and the man who will secure this result is I. Free- 
man Rasin, the lately appointed Naval Officer of 
Baltimore. 

3. The Reform League, through its Committee 
on Officers, has gathered and submitted to the 
Senate of the United States the facts concerning 
some of the more notvrious Federal appoint- 
ments, and is now engaged in collecting the facts 
with reference to some of the recent ones. 


4. By the courage of some good men in the | 


State Senate, three iniquitous schemes concocted 
by Rasin aud Gorman have been defeated. There 
could be no more striking illustration of the cha- 
racter of the ring we have to contend with than 
these bills. To one unacquainted with Maryland 
politics they would appear to be measures hav- 
ing no political significance at all. There is a 
bill for the calliug of a constitutional convention. 
The acknowledged purpose of this is to get rid of 
the independent judiciary in the city. Mr. Rasin 
has always been able to guarantee his subordi- 
nates immunity in the courts; but in 18883 wesuc- 
ceeded in driving from their places the judges 
that had aliowed their courts to be so used. We 
then elected a judiciary that has given great sa- 
tisfaction. This has made it more difficult,though 
not impossible, for Mr. Rasin’s men to secure ac- 
quittal, and the avowed purpose of the constitu- 
tional convention is to remove these judges. An- 
other bill, part of the same scheme, would take 
away from the city judges the selection of the 
grand and petit juries and put it into the hands 
of the Sheriff, the purpose being the same—to se- 
cure safety in the Criminal Court. Supplementa- 
ry to these bills, and part of the same plan, is a 
bill doing away with our present Police Board, 
they having refused at the last election to allow 
the police force to be used by Mr. Rasin in the 
election, and prevented the Marshal of Police 
from holding his office while runping for Clerk 
of Court. 

Our ring, you will thus see, is not an easy one 
to fight, and, when necessary for its uses, not 
only makes the statutes, but is now grasping af- 
ter the organic law of the State. These bills 
seem for the present to have been beaten in the 
Senate, the plan being too palpable, but it has 
been done by the delegations from the counties, 
the city delegation voting for them unanimously. 

5. By private subscription, a newspaper, the 
Civil-Service Reformer, has been established to 
advocate the cause of reform. Its vigorous arti- 
cles are the gratuitous contributions of writers 
who have only a public interest in securing de- 
cent political methods. 

These instances will illustrate a few of the 
ways in which we are “ putting our own shoul- 
ders to the wheel.” Now for the criticism of the 
President. I, as an Independent Democrat, agree 
with your correspondent that no President has 
ever given closer or more conscientious attention 
to the discharge of his responsible duties, includ- 
ing the making of appointments, than Cleveland. 
But he has made mistakes—grave mistakes in 
Maryland. And what did we do? Not, what 
your correspondent intimates, ‘‘ blame” the Pres- 
ident for every appointment that was unfit to be 
made. Take the first case, that of Higgins. Af- 
ter his appointment by Mr. Manning, we laid be- 
fore the President and the Secretary the facts as 
to Higgins’s character and deeds, and stated pub- 
licly that we did not blame either for this bad 
appointment, and that we knew that Senator 
Gorman had deceived them both. I presume 





that neither Mr. Manning nor the President can | 


now have much doubt that Higgins burned our 
ballots in 1875, altered the Poll and Registration 
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books in 1879, and in 1880 commended the noto- 


rious burglar, ‘‘ Billy Forrester,” to a Philadel- 
phia judge as ‘‘an honest man that followed the 
sea.” Notwithstanding this, the Secretary ap- 
pointed another equally disreputable person, 
“Sonny Mahon,” to a position in the Custom- 
house. Again we believed the Secretary had 
been deceived, though we thought the Higgins 
lesson should have taught him not to honor all 
of Gorman’s drafts at sight. 

Next came the President's appointment of 
Thomas as Indian Inspector. We did not 
‘blame ” the PresiJent for this appointment. On 
the contrary, we told him he had been deceived 
again by Gorman, and proved before the Interior 
Department, by the witnesses who caught him at 
it, that Thomas, while an officer of election, had 
stuffed the ballot-box, and that he was a fraudu- 
lent bankrupt. 

In the Independent campaign last fall every 
speaker on the reform side exonerated Cleve 


land, and we took particular pains to show tnat | 
he had been deceived by our own representative | 


in the Senate of the United States. There are no 
more enthusiastic supporters of Cleveland’s policy 
than the pecple who entered into that campaign, 


nor any who believe more absolutely in his sin- | 
What lent special bitterness | 
to that campaign was the humiliation felt by the 


cerity of purpose. 


respectable people in this State at knowing that, 
when better political methods and a policy of re 
form were being inaugurated by Cleveland in 
other parts of the country, Maryland atone should 
be given over to the spoils system, and that our 
senior Senator at Washington, himself a product 
of that system, should be its most unlushing ad 
vocate by his acts and his utterances. We have 
believed in Cleveland, and stilldo. We havea 
guarantee of his purpose ip his action elsewhere, 
and we know, better even than people outside, 
how difficult it must be for him to deal with a 


Senator with whom office-broking has been a life- | 


work. What we have tried to do has been to 


give to Cleveland all possible light that we could | 


upon the state of things here and the people who 
were abusing his confidence. Our position has 
been a hard one, and the whole story of Mr. 
Gorman’s appointments has not been told. There 
have been nu verous minor appointments by the 
heads of d»partments at Washington, attracting 
no notice, unknown to the President, unknown 
even to the heads of departments. Many of these 
appointments are made from the criminal class 
of this city. The indictments against them are 
still found on our court dockets. Their offences 
are known to the whole community. 

But other mistakes of this kind sink into in- 
significance when compared with the appoint- 
ment of Mr. I. Freeman Rasin as Naval Officer. 
It is impossible to give an outsider an idea of the 
shock that this produced among decent people 
here. It is impossible for Mr. Cleveland to have 
any idea of the man he was selecting. I. Free 
man Rasin (or ‘* Free” Rasiv, as he is better 
known) isa notorious lobbyist. It has been his 
custom to send for any one who had a matter 
pending before the City Council, and notify him 
of the price at which the measure could get 
through. If the price was paid, it went through, 
otherwise not. There has been no secret about 
his method, and witnesses are readily forthcom- 
ing. In the matter of election frauds, Mr. Rasin 
has been accustomed to tell, with great freedom, 
how these frauds have been done by his people, 
and to give minute details. Abundant testimony 
can be procured as to this also. But it is not in 
either of these rdles that Mr. Rasin has made his 
great reputation. So far as organization is pos- 
sible among the criminal classes of this city, Mr. 
Freeman Rasin is the leader and responsible head 
of our criminal class. At one time before the 
war, this city was known as ‘“ Mob Town,” be- 
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cause of the violence at elections, Shooting and 
stabbing affrays at the polls always occurred 
Mr. Rasin was the President and Manager of the 
** Ashland Club,” whose members cailed them 
selves and were known in the city as the ‘* Blood 
tubs.” It was by these gentlemen that the vio: 
lence that I have spoken of was committed. The 
assassination of a man named Kyle by these men 
atan election in 1SSS8 was characterized by suclt 
evident premeditation, and was so cold-blooded 
in its execution, that it aroused the whole city,, 
and enabled the same gentlemen who are now 
prominent in the reform movement here to drive 
Mr. Rasin from power 
prised that we object to such an appointment / 
What the city 
however, is the appointment of Uuited States 
Marshal, which Mr. Rasin is anxious to secure, 
through Mr. Gorman, for some one of his men 
We certainly think that this, being a semi judi 
cial office, is one where the sentiment of the bar 


Can anv one be sur 


is most anxious about now 


Qur bar is 
practically unanimous in favor of the reform 
|} movement here, and are nearly 
the Reform League. About a 
good and bad, but all badly “ ring streaked,” are 
all that remain with the regular party. We cer 
tainly hope that President Cleveland will not put 
the office of United States Marshal, with its im 
portant duties and high responsibilities, in the 
hands of a creature of Mr 
Certainly, in using every effort to prevent such 
a calamity, we do not 
Cleveland. In fact, the feeling that the Reform 
party in Maryland has had for Mr. Cleveland 
through all this trying period, can be best ex 
pressed by the text so aptly quoted by Russell 
Lowell: * Though he slay us, vet will we trust 
in him.” 
slay us, and that our confidence in him may soon 
be relieved from the strain to which it has been 
subjected. ; 
BALTIMORE CIVIL-SERVICE REFORM DEMOCRAT 
March 2, iS8¢ 


of this city should be consulted. 


all members of 


doren lawvers, 


Rasin 


wish to antagonize Mr 


We hope, however, that he wall not 


THE EXECUTIVE SESSIONS OF THE 
SENATE. 
To tae Eprror or Tar Nation 

Str: In the discussion of the issue now made 
between the President and the Senate with re- 
spect to the requests of that body for papers and 
information in relation to suspensions and re 
movals from office, weak point always 
noticed in the Senate’s position is the fact that 
it proposes to act in secret, and without any 
fixed responsibility, on matters for which the 
President is directly responsible to the people. 
If it be true, as is contended, that the 
suspension of an official by a reform 
President necessarily involves a refiection on the 
character or competency of the person suspended, 
so would the reversal by the Senate in secret ses- 
sion of the action taken, espemally if such re- 
versal were presumptively based on a considera 
tion of the Executive’s reasons or grounds of 
action, be a reflection on the conduct of the 
President. The remedy generally proposed by 
those who desire better government is to throw 
open the doors of the Senate, and to bring the 
force of public opinion to bear on the considera- 
tion of executive business. 

The objections to this course are worthy of the 
most careful consideration; and before suggest- 
ing any other remedy it will be well briefly to 
state them. 

When the Senate sits to consider nominations 
for office its functions are not legislative, but 
executive. 1t forms to that extent a part of the 
Executive Department of the Government. It 
sits to execute the laws, not to make them; its 
duty is to act, not to debate. The consideration 

' of appointments to office involves, it is true, more 


one 
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or less of discussion; but it is a different sort of 
discussion from that required for the performance 
of legislative acts. All whobave had anything todo 
with legislation can appreciate how essential it 
is to intelligent action to obtain the views and 
suggestions of many minds as to the probable 
operation of almost any public measure that may 
be proposed. But the questions involved in the 
treatment of nominations are simple. Morality, 
practical morality, is a very simple thing. And 
it is not only simple, but it is personal. Should 
candidates for offices not immediately within the 
control of the people, or to be bestowed 
by the - people, be compelled to submit to 
a public discussion of their character? And 
would publicity be favorable to the proper dis- 
cussion of character ? 

Whether it would be so or not, the fact is that 
it is never the custom to require of the executive 
departinent of Government, State or national, 
any statement of reasons for such an act as an 
appointment to office, or, what would be strange 
indeed, any public expression of views as to the 
character and qualifications of the persons ap- 
pointed. It is deemed a sufficient safeguard that 
the appointing power is responsible for its acts 
to the people. 

In our national Government, however, we have 
under the present practice the anomalous specta- 
cle of responsibility and irresponsibility at dif- 
ferent stages in the performance of one complete 
act. The President's responsibility is fixed when 
a nomination is announced. But the Senate, 
which completes the appointment, acts with 
closed doors, and nobody is responsible for what 
it does. The remedy for this would be to 
require all votes on nominations to be taken 
in public session. There need be no public dis- 
section of private character, in which a tew 
Senators might enjoy indulging, but from which 
sensitive men would naturally shrink, But the 
responsibility of Senators for unfit confirmations 
would be ascertained. And all bargaining for 
confirmations and for the division and control of 
patronage could easily te detected and would be 
remorselessly exposed. If Mr. Senator secured 
the confirmation of a characterless pclitician 
whos? nomination he had procured, the open 
vote would show from whom he got his support. 
And it is believed that this would go a long way 
toward the correction of abuses which have flou- 
rished for a long timé because individual re- 
sponsibility for them could not be determined. 

J. B. M. 





WASHINGTON, March 5. 





TENURE OF OFFICE. 
To THE Epritor oF THE NATION: 

Srr: Both the President and the Senate, in 
their existing contest concerning removals from 
office, have taken positions antagonistic to the 
principle that public officers should be secure in 
their places during efficiency. If the President’s 
claim, that he has the right to remove all officers 
of the United States without aszigoing reasons or 
in any manner accounting for his action, be well 
founded, no officer, so faras he is a public officer, 
can be said to live under a government of laws 
and not of men, His tenure is limited by the 
irresponsible will of one man, not by his own duly 
ascertained efficiency. The military service has 
been supposed to be the most arbitrary, but in 
that service no officer can be cashiered in time of 
peace without trial. The Senate is understood to 
be ready to withdraw all opposition to the Presi- 
dent’s action if he will avow that he has removed 
officers from an improper motive, namely, be- 
cause they are not members of bis political party. 
The establishment of the position of either party 
would be deplorablo, 

Tenure in office during efficiency can be secured 
by the enactment of a statute providing taat pub- 
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lic officers shall be removed from office only for 
cause, to be ascertained by a tribunal, for the or- 
ganization of which our courts-martial supply a 
convenient model. Such a statute would be con- 
stitutional. The President’s right to remove offi- 
cers rests upon the People’s grant of power to 
him by the words, ‘‘ The executive power shall 
be vested in a President of the United States of 
America” (Const., Art. 2, sec. 1). The reason- 
able interpretation of these words is that the 
President is given power to execute the laws, 
not to override them. The President properly 
makes removals as part of his duty to execute 
the laws of the land, but he does so subject to 
statutory regulation. RUSSELL H. CURTIS. 
CHicaGco, March 4, 1886. 





THE TWO SYSTEMS. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: If the English system of individual and 
responsible leadership is a good thing, the de- 
pendence of the Ministry upon Parliament is a 
very bad thing. The only executive power con- 
sists of a number of members of Parliament who 
agree to work together so long as they can com- 
mand a majority upon every question. It is 
what is called in physics a condition of unstable 
equilibrium. They must hold each other up, and 
all their energies must first of all be spent in keep- 
ing their majorities It seems, at first sight, 
wholly inexplicable that enough Tories do not 
vote with the Liberals, or enough Liberals with 
the Tories, to teach Mr. Parnell that he cannot, 
with his handful of followers, rule the British 
Parliament. But inasmuch as strict party disci- 
pline is the only way of getting a Ministry into 
power, the party traditions are too strong to ad- 
mit of temporary independence. Englishmen are 
mortally afraid, and with good reasun, of the 
‘‘groups” which work so much miscbief on the 
Continent. But this effect of the ‘‘ groups” re- 
sults from the fact that the parliamentary sys- 
tems of the Continent, at least as regards France 
and Italy, are based upon the English model. As 
long as thereare no stable party majorities, there 
can be no stable ministries. 

In this country the case is entirely different. 
It is the only one (of those which we need to con- 
sider) where a single ruler is elected by a practi- 
cally direct vote of the whole nation, and is 
therefore wholly independent of Congress, The 
Cabinet‘are his lieutenants, not mere voluntary 
associates tempted by an agreement of mutual 
support, but subject to his directions, There is 
no reason why they should resign upon an ad- 
verse vote of Congress, or why,if any one of 
them resigned, all should do so. The houses have 
passed resolutions of inquiry of Mr. Manning 
and Mr. Whitney, and those gentlemen have 
made response to the committees. For reasons 
which have been pointed out ad nauseam, and 
which indeed are obvious enough. it would be in- 
finitely more effective if this work were ail done 
in public session; and there is no more reason 
why the Cabinet should resign upon political dif- 
ferences then than now. As party majorities 
could not turn out the Cabinet, party discipline 
would not be the first object, and an independent 
vote would not be regarded as equal to high trea- 
son. Policies, instead of being subject, as in 
England, to the chance of a moment, and that of 
each department to every other, would havea 
fair degree of permanence, and while Congress 
would not dare to refuse the means of carrying 
on the Government, it could by protests and 
speeches educate the people to any desired 
change. 

It is said that the improved position of the 
Cabinet would detract from that of the President. 





But the; Cabinet, ‘not being responsible to Con- 





gress, would still be responsible to him and 
through him to the nation. He could support 
them while he tkought best, or, if he found any 
of them seriously out of harmony with Congress 
or public opinion, could ask tor his resignation. 
His position would be one of the most dignified in 
the world. 

We have taught Europe many things, and, in 
spite of their sneers atour Presidential system, it 
may well be that in this respect also we can show 
them more than is dreamed of in their philoso- 
phy. G. B. 

Boston, February 22, 1886. 





THE ACTING SPEAKER OF THE 
REICHSTAG. 


To THE EpiTror oF THE NATION: 


Sir: The writer of the interesting paragraphs 
upon the procedure of the German Reichstag 
(Nation, No. 1074, p. 79) says very justly that ‘‘at 
almost every point the procedure contrasts with 
that to which we are accustomed,” and this 
strangeness of the system he was examining may 
easily account for a slight error into which he 
has fallen. I refer to the qualifications of the 
acting Speaker, ‘the oldest member of the House,” 
who presides over a newly elected Parliament 
until an organization has been effected. The er- 
ror consists in the conjecture that *‘ oldest” is to 
be interpreted as meaning ‘“‘the oldest in service.” 
On the contrary, the word is to be taken lite- 
rally: this honorable office falls to the oldest in 
years. It may be reasonably assumed that such 
a rule as this would hardly have been invented 
fifteen years ago for the brand-new [mperial Par- 
liament; as a matter of fact, it was found ready 
to hand in the procedure of existing legislative 
bodies in Germany. A brief extract from a 
newspaper report of the first sitting—on January 
14 — of the recently organized Prussian Landtag 
may be of interest: 

‘‘Immediately after the close of the opening 
ceremonies in the White Saloon of the royal 
palace the representatives gathered in the legis- 
lative chamber (Sitzungssaa/). The attendance 
was unusually large, so that the House was com- 

tent to transact business. At twenty minutes 

fore two o'clock the oldest member of the 
House, Landrath von Lessing, took the chair 
(besteigt den Prdsidentenstuhl) and declared that 
he was born on November 14, 1809. No one an- 
nouncing himself as having been born at an ear- 
lier date, Representative von Lessing assumed 
control of the House as President by semirity 
(Altersprdsident) in the following words, . ." 

His speech was commendably brief; after four 
short sentences, he called for cheers for the 
Emperor and King: ‘‘Er lebe hoch!” Three 
times the assembly shouted Hoch ! 

It will be noted that the opening of the Land- 
tag by the King in person took place in the royal 
palace, while the English sovereign is received 
by the Lords and Commons in the Parliament 
House. But instead of attempting to attach any 
deep politica] significance to this difference, it 
may be enough to say that the building in which 
the Landtag sits is hardly suitable to the splendors 
of such a ceremony. G. H. HaARROWER. 

BERLIN, February, 1886. 





THE PROHIBITION ARGUMENT ExX- 
TENDED. 


To THE EpIToR OF THE NaTION : 


Sm: Will you oblige a reader of the articles 
“Indemnity for Prohibition ” and “The Prohibi- 
tion Fallacy,” by continuing the argument used 
to answer to the illustrations of “gas compa- 
nies,” ‘‘ tariff,” and ‘‘ butchers,” so that it will 
apply to ‘“‘the Emancipation Proclamation,” 
“ opium dens,” and ‘‘ lotteries” /—Respectfully, 


INQUIRER. 
BORDENTOWN, N. J. 





[With pleasure, The Emancipation Procla. 
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mation was avowedly a ‘‘ war measure,” and 
therefore compensation was no more due under 
it to the owners of slaves than to the surviving 
relatives of slain Confederate soldiers, But 


without compensation would have been confis- 
cation—a fact recognized in the British aboli- 
tion of slavery in the West Indies. The con- 


sumption of opium has never obtained the | 


general recognition or approval of any civi- 
lized community, as that of wine and whiskey 
has. That is, even the moderate use of opium 
is in all civilized countries regarded as a vice. 
Lotteries have been forbidden as a form of 
gambling, which has also everywhere been re- 
garded as a vice, although sometimes resorted 
to by individuals for love of excitement, or go- 
vernments when very hard up. The pretence 
that lotteries have ever occupied the position in 
the civilized world,as an occupation orindustry, 
that the production and sale of intoxicating 
drinks have, is, in fact, to us one of those pain- 
ful quibbles which seem to have an undying 
attraction for the Prohibitionist mind.—Eb. 
NATION. ] 





OUR FUTURE INDIAN POLICY. 


To THe Eprror or THE NatTION: 

Sir: Among the various plans proposed for 
use in making up the Indian policy of the present 
Administration, the most important are those of 
General Sheridan, Mr. Holman, and Mr. Dawes. 

General Sheridan would give to each Indian 
family a half section of land, condemn the re- 
mainder of the reservation, and sell it to the 
United States at $1.25 per acre. The proceeds 
of the sale he would invest in Government secu- 
rities to be deposited in the Treasury of the 
United States, the income to be used for the edu- 
cation and support of the Indians unto whom the 
land belonged, the sale of which created the 
fund. The General has shown that such a policy 
would create larger incomes for the various tribes, 
as a rule, than they now receive from the United 
States in annuities and other ways, and that the 
support of the Indians by this method would 
come really from their own property, instead of, 
as now, from the United States. His plan would, 
therefore, result in the saving of the several mil- 
lions of dollars which now go annually to the 


support of the Indians, Besides, the adoption | 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| the Indians dependent upon their moneys or 


| on public charity, for though they should be rich 


of this plan would, as he says, throw the greater 


part of the lands now held a3 reservations into 
the market, and open it up to settiers, and so im- 
prove the country. 

Mr. Holman’s plan has not at the present writ- 
ing been so far made public as to show what it 
will be in full. But on one point he is reported 
to have announced himself as having convictions 
and courage. 
bands and remnants of tribes and mass them on 
the large reservations, sell the abandoned re- 
servations, and use the proceeds for the benefit of 
the Indians. 


He would gather up the scattered | 
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States, with the consent of the Indians, may pur- 
chase the lands not allotted, paying therefor 
$1.25 per acre, which price shall be deposited in 
the Treasury on interest at 5 per cent. per annum, 


eee . . | the income to be expended for the education and 
compulsory emancipation in time of peace | 


other needs of the Indians, and that every Indian 
born in the territorial limits of the United States, 
to whom an allotment has been made under this 
act, ‘is hereby declared to be a citizen of the | 
United States, and is entitled to all the rights, | 
privileges, and immunities of such citizens.” 

Looking at these several plans,one must admit 
a thorough sincereness of purpose to do the best 
thing possible for the Indian in them all. but 
while General Sheridan’s method, if carried out, 
would make every Indian a gentleman or lady of 
leisure for the entire term of his and her natural 
life, it would certainly be the very worst possible 
thing for the Indians. To plant a family on a 
half-section which is to be its home as long as the 
family remain tenants of the earth, is to put 
them in jail. Besides, if the Indians are to be- 
come self-supporting farmers and stock-raisers, a 
half-section to a family is only a chicken-pen or 
a hog-yard. There must be room allowed for in- 
crease of population in the family, and there must 
be land enough to afford farms for all until the In- 
dians have become so iar like whites in their 
knowledge and skill that there will no longer be 
any need of lines of protection, and until whites 
and Indians, mingling together by natural desire, 
sball have solved the Indian problem by the laws 
of nature and the method of miscegenation, for 
wherever the Indians get a fair chance to obtain 
the advantages of education they will remove 
every particle of prejudice against intermarriage. 
Icould name many men and women to-day in 
Michigan who are the descendants of Indian 
mothers, and who are among the most successful 
and honored families of the State. Within 
twenty-five years numbers of men and women 
came from the cities of Detroit and Saginaw to 
the Isabella Indian Reservation and proved them- 
selves Chippewa Indians, and drew aunuities and 
obtained patents for lands from the United 
States, who had been for years moving among 
the best families of those places. 

But now General Sheridan's plan would make 


bonds invested in the United States Treasury. 
It would virtually make them paupers subsisted 


yet their riches would be forever withheld from 
them, and they would be fed like charity patients 
from a Government table. It would remove al! 
need of efforts at self-support, and so would put 
an end to all possibility of making them self-sup- 
porting. 

Besides, the worst evil the Indians have had to | 
endure has been the presence of bad white men | 
among them or sneaking about them, as wolves | 
hang around a sheepfold. The chief reason why 
the Isabella Irdians in Michigan are not to-day | 
prosperous farmers and rich men is, that they 
were harassed and ruined by white scoundrels. | 





| Let it be known that the Indians of any tribe are | 


Mr. Dawes’s Senate bill provides, among other — 


things, that the United States shall patent the 
various reservations to the Indians now occupy- 
ing them, but shall hold the patents in trust for 
twenty-five years; that when the President thinks 
it advisable he can have the reservations, or por- 
tions of them, allatted to the Indians in severalty, 
each person receiving 160 or 80 acres; that the 
United States shall issue to the individual In- 
dians patents for their land, but shall retain 
them in trust for twenty-five years, at the end of 
which period the Indians shall receive patents 


therefor in fee discharged of the trust; that  sourceof income, To carry out General Sheri- 


after the allotment has been made, the United 


henceforth to become the recipi2nts of lands or 
moneys in their own right to any considerable 
extent, and there will at once gather around 
them a gang of white men whose actions and 
conduct would not be tolerated in any honestly 
civilized community in the world. Such men, 
the jackals and hyenas of humanity, are always 
on the watch for an opportunity to rob some one, 
and as the Indians are by far the easiest victims 
to be found on this continent, and especially as 
they are the recipients of moneys justly due them 
from the United States for lands that they have 

from time to time ceded thereto, it follows that | 
these men look upon the Indians as ther best 


dan’s plan would put more maney into the hands 


| them in severalty. 


| protection for the Indians. 
| make the period of trusteeship fifty years instead 
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of the Indians and thereby increase the tempta 
tions for the white thief, and so augment the dan- 
gers of the Indians and hurry their ultimate ruin 
and extermination. What. the Indian needs is 
not money, but what money will bring him as 
long as his moncy is safe. That is, it should not 
be placed in his hands until he has first learnet 
what it is and the proper use it serves in the 
world. To teach an Indian how 
and convert them into money, how to raise grain 


to raise cattle 


and convert it into money, is to save him, To 
support him in idleness is to lose him, soul and 
body and race. Anvthing that will make him 
work and work understandingly 
Anything that will bring him into contact with 
evil-minded white men will help to ruin him, The 
less money, then, the better 


will be a good 


Give him honest 
practical farmers and mechanics to show him 
how to work, and equally honest, common-sense 
teachers to instruct him in his schools; make hts 
surroundings moral throughout; let his religious 
training enforce upov him the great Importance 
of honesty, truthfulness, industry, and chastity 
and above all compel white rascals to keep away 
from him, and his success is just as certain as it 
is that be belongs to the human race 

For these reasons I do not think General Sheri 
dan’s plan a good one. Of Mr. Holman’s plan 
remuants of tribes 
Here in Mi 


chigan the Isabella reservation was ceded te Chip 
4 } 


as far as known, to mass the 
and scattered bands, I think wel! 


pewa Indians only, but white men, anxious to in 
crease the number of Indians receiving lands in 
severalty, sent half-breeds all over the State and 
Indians to « 


into Canada to get other Mne Upon 


this reservation and claim lands. It was the same 
game that the Cherokee Roberts is said to hav: 
been playing in Canada the present winter to get 
more Indians in the Indian Territory preparatory 
Well, 
the result of the work was that there are here now 
half-a-dozen different tribes 
all welded together by consanguinity and living 


toan allotment of those lands in severalty 
representatives of 


in harmony. The same thing would result, in 
my opinion, were the scattered bands and small 
tribes brought together further west; and when 
Indians have learned to be harmonious among 
themselves they have come a long wav toward 
learning that it is best for them to live in harmo 
ny with the whites also, Such a plan would, for 
instance, come as a savior to this remnant of 
starving, pauperized Indians on this Isabella re- 
rhevy can do nothing for 
themselves, and if left here willin a few years 
Rut they have yet about 10,- 
OW acres of land, all of which the whites there 
are waiting to steal as soon as it is allotted to 
That land is worth $5, much 
of it $10, per acre. If sold for the benefit of these 
Indians, the proceeds would go tar toward giving 
them a new start in the world in a land where 


servation in Michigan. 


be exterminated, 


| they could forget the wrongs they have suffered 


in Michigan. I think, therefore, that this plan 
should be added to the many careful provisions 
of Mr. Dawes’s bill. 

The Senate biil is certainly a strong one as a 
But if it were to 


of twenty-five, I think it would be fully 100 times 
as goud as it now is. The thing to be accom- 
plished is to civilize the Indians and make them 
self-supporting, self-protecting citizens, who shall 
take their place among citizens in general and be 
absorbed by the conglomerate citizenship which 
has come to us from all parts of the world, 
What are the chief obstacles to the accomplish- 
ment of such a purpose? The inherited race 
customs of life and the dishonesty of the white 
men who come in contact with the Indians, 
Secretary Lamar says the Indian must make 
his final stand where he is, and either adapt 
himself to civilization or be annihilated, But 
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his environment is not white civilization, but 
the scum and vice of civilization. The whites 
who hang upon the Indians where there is 
anything to steal from them are men who 
would not be tolerated among respectable peo- 
ple, and it is this terrible evil to which the 
Indian must adapt himself or be exterminated. 
That is, he must learn how to protect himself 
against it; and until he has learned that lesson 
he must be protected. Whether it takes 25, 50, 
or 100 years makes no differenve in the duty 
that is laid upon the United States. It was this 
evil power of the mean and scoundrel whites who 
gathered about the Chippewas on the Isabella 
Reservation in Michigan twenty-five years ago 
that made the honest effort of the United States 
to help those Indians of no avail. But in twenty- 
five years the character of the men who still 
watch these Indians for opportunities to rob 
them has not changed. They are bad men still, 
though out of their ill-gotten gains several of 
them have tried to buy a good name and 
bribe God Almighty by building and supporting 
churches! The Indians will be surrounded by 
human wolves and jackals twenty-five years 
hence out West just as they were here twenty-five 
years ago, and they will not be safe until the 
civilization to which we would have them adapt 
themselves in order to prevent their extermina- 
tion bas itself been civilized, until from the Lakes 
to the Gulf, from Cape Cod to California, no 
man shall dare to wrong another, when race and 
color prejudices shall have been lost in the 
grander recognition of the rights of man, and 
man shall mean all mankind. 


CHARLES ELLIs. 
East SAGINAW, MICHIGAN, 





THE DEPRECIATION OF THE .GOLD 
DOLLAR. 


To THe Eprror or THE NartTION : 


Sir: It seems a httle remarkable, in view of 
former acts of Congress upon the subject, that a 
suggestion has not yet been made to adjust the 
relative values of gold and silver coin by depre- 
ciating the gold dollar. 

The Act of April 2, 1792, provided that the rela- 
tive values of silver and gold should be as 15 to 
1, and that both should circulate as money when 
coined by the Government in conformity with 
this standard. 

In 1823 the Secretary of the Treasury called 
the attention of Congress to the fact that gold 
had appreciated in value so that an ounce of it 
was worth 16 ounces in silver (Cong. Debates, 
February 6, 1823, p. 859), and that this apprecia- 
tion of gold had resulted in the very evils that 
are now apprehended, to wit, the silver had 
driven the gold out of circulation. It was pub- 
licly asserted, in fact, that in 1834 there was hard- 
ly a gold piece to b2 found in tke whole United 
States (Cong. Debates, June, 1834, p. 4654). 

To meet this evil the standard was corrected 
by making the legal value of gold and silver con- 
form to their actual value in the markets of the 
world. This result was accomplished, however, 
by depreciating the value of the gold dollar (Act 
June 28, 1834), and not, as is now proposed, by 
raising the value of silver coins—out of regard, 
presumably, for the debtor class (Cong. Debates, 
June 21, 1834, p. 4650, et seq.). And after the 
discovery of gold in California, the relative val- 
ues of gold and silver were again disturbed by 
the depreciation of gold. It was again proposed 
to adjust the matter by diminishing the weight 
of a silver dollar. And the fractional currency 
was actually depreciated (Oct , 1851), althougao 
to a very slight extent. The disastrous conse- 
quences of such a policy are, of course, easily ap- 
parent. If, in the event of fluctuation in the value 
of either of the precious metals, the more valua- 





ble be depreciated, ultimately a dollar will be 
worth nothing. But I think it is equally absurd 
to attempt to correct inevitable variations by in- 
creasing the weight of the cheaper. Some other 
course must be adopted so long as both gold and 
silver are retained in circulation. 

Respectfully yours, 


I. H. LIONBERGER. 
St. Louis, March 2, 1886. 





AN OVER-PRAISED TRANSLATOR. 
To THE EprTorR OF THE NATION : 


Sir: What can Mr. Evelyn Abbott mean by 
praising as he does Miss Alleyne’s translations 
from Zeller’s great work on Greek Philosophy ¢ 
In the preface to the receutly published English 
edition of Zeller’s small compendium on the same 


Philosophy,’ Mr. Abbott says: ‘‘She [Miss Al- 
leyne] knew the value of accuracy, and was at 
great pains to secure it. She had also a keen 
sense of literary style, and would turn a sentence 
three or four times before she could be satisfied 
with it. Hence the excellence of her work asa 
translator.” 

I have recently read a good deal of her transla- 
tion in two volumes of the first division of Zel- 
ler’s larger work (‘The Pre-Socratic Philosophy’). 
These volumes were published in 1881, five years 
after she had brought out, in conjunction with 
Prof. Alfred Goodwin, an English version of the 
second division (‘Plato and the Older Academy’). 
She was therefore no novice at the time. The 
measure of her success may be judged by a few 
specimens culled from the pages I have last read, 
viz., vol. ii, pp. 407-445. Besides minor inac- 
curacies, such as ‘‘ copied” for abstrahirt, and 
“ancient philosophers” for dltere Philosophen, I 
have noticad in these pages the following extra- 
ordinary blunders: 


Im iibrigen ist uns von sel- 


Of his doctrine nothing ts 
nem Leben nichts bekannt 


known to us (p. 411). 


(p. 946). 

die Aussicht . . . ist es it is the prospect .. . 
vor allem, was sie der Ju- which they, as indispensa- 
gend ihrer Zeit als un- ble guides, hold out before 


entbehrliche Fiihrer erschei- 


everything else to the youth 
nen laésat (p. 975). 


of the period (p. 441). 


so haben sich die bedeut- 
endsten Sophisten auch 
ausdriicklich dariber er- 
klirt,und die iibrigen haben 
es wenigstens dureh ihr 
anzes Verfahren an den 
Tag gelegt, dass sie sich von 
der alteren Phitosophie ltos- 
sagen (p. 977). 


If it were worth while, | could produ:e from 
other parts of the book still more remarkable 
mistakes, but ex pede Herculem. The truth is, 
this translation is about as bad as such work 
usually is. One who attempts to read it comes 
every now and then upon some senseless passage 
which proves, on reference to the original, to 
turn the author’s meaning topsy-turvy. A read- 
er who does not know German, or who has not 
the original at hand, must often get into a sad 
muddle. FranK B. TARBELL. 

YaLeE COLLEGE, NEw HAVEN, Conn., February 23, 1886. 


yet the most important of 
the Sophists never expressly 
declared, and the rest only 
implied by their general 
Fa age that they had 
roken with the previous 
philosophy (p. 444). 





MR. FITZEDWARD HALL AND THE NEW 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


To THE EpIToR or THE NATION: 


Sir: The reviewer of the English Philological 
Society’s Dictionary, at page 103, ante, after ac- 
knowledging that he is “generally impressed 
with the accuracy of the work” as regards its 
‘treatment of American usage,” goes on to say: 
‘*We shall probably not be far out of the way 
in supposing that this ttate of things must be 
due largely to the supervision of ” myself. And 
then follow some rather severe strictures. For 
the shortcomings which the reviewer points out 
I am not, however, responsible in any manner or 
degree, his conjecture as to my *‘ supervision ” 
being wholly gratuitous. I have not supplied Dr, 





Murray, for the entire alphabet, with matter 
equal to that of one of your columns bearing on 
Americanisms. In reading the proof-sheets of 
the Dictionary, I have, further, paid next to no 
attention to anything distinguished by the letters 
U.S. The subject of Americanisms is one by 
which, as a whole, I am much more repelled 
than attracted, and with which I have none but 
the most superficial acquaintance. It could not 
well be otherwise, seeing that I have been forty 
years away from home and that I know very 
little of American literature. 
Your obedient servant, 
MARLESFORD, ENGLAND, February 16, 1886. 


F. Hat. 





[Our reference to Dr. Hall was intended to 


| be entirely complimentary, as the context 
subject, the ‘Outlines of the History of Greek | 


shows. It implied (mistakenly, as now ap- 
pears) rather that he had saved the work from 
all but a small measure of inaccuracy, than 
that he was responsible for the shortcomings 
which we pointed out, and which unavoidably 
in the review took on proportions greater by 
far than they have in the work itself.—Eb. 
NATION. ] 





MR. PAGE ON YALE. 
To THE EpiTorR oF THE NaTIO™N : 


Sir: For the benefit of such readers of the 
Nation as are not familiar with the matter, I 
should like to call attention to one or two mis- 
leading statements in Mr. Page’s recent letters. 
In his first table he compares the academical de- 
partments of Yale and Harvard. This seems 
fair at first sight, but, since Harvard has practi- 
cally united the Lawrence Scientific School to 
the college proper by throwing open most of the 
courses to the academic students, this compari- 
son gives her an undue advantage. Students 
will attend the College for a scientific education 
to gain the other benefits which the College offers, 
to say nothing of the éclat of a degree of B.A. 
Under these circumstances it is hardly fair to 
omit mention of the flourishing Sheffield Scien- 
tific School, which contains about ten times as 
many students as the Lawrence School at Har- 
vard. 

The same point deserves attention in presenting 
the courses offered in the two institutions. Har- 
vard has thrown open to her undergraduates 
many of the courses of the Divinity School, be- 
sides those of the Scientific School above men- 
tioned. In Mr. Page’s tables, then, we have the 
teaching force of three Harvard departments pit- 
ted against thatof one department in Yale. It 
is true that the Harvard undergraduate has these 
additional advantages, which was Mr. Page’s 
point; yet at the same time it gives an unfair 
notion of the resources of Yale to make sucha 
comparison. If Mr. Page is so earnest a Yale 
man, it seems as if he should not have neglected 
to caution his readers against misjudgment. 
Tables comparing the amount of the instruction 
given by Yale’s Academic, Scientific, and Theo- 
logical faculties with Mr. Page’s figures tor Har- 
vard would present a much better appearance 
and be a fairer exhibition of her powers. 

Mr. Page is of opinion that Yale has advan- 
tages of situation over Harvard, because she is 
not so near a ‘‘ great and wicked city.” But can 
it not be said that Harvard has a great advantage 
over Yale in being near a great literary centre, a 
city proverbial for the devotion of its inhabitants 
to literature ? 

Mr. Page gives two great reasons for the expan- 
sion of Harvard—that she is governed by her 
alumni, and that she has completely adopted the 
optional system. Mr. Page distinctly implies 
that the Harvard Overseers correspond to the Yale 
Corporation, Such is the natural interpretation. 
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What are the facts? Harvard is governed by a 
far closer corporation than is Yale. The Yale 
Corporation is composed of the President, the 


Governor of Connecticut, ten self-elected clergy- 
men of the State, and six graduates, elected by | 


the alumni. Harvard is governed by a self- 
electing corporation of seven—the President, the 
Treasurer, and five other gentlemen. A quorum 
for the transaction of business is made by the 
President and three of the Fellows, provided the 
others have been warned of the meeting. The 
college property is held and managed entirely by 
the Corporation. The Overseers ordinarily have 
no voice in the investmeat or disposition of 
funds, but their consent is necessary in matters 
relating to the statutes, regulations, appoint- 
ments, and internal administration of the Col- 
lege. The graduates have no direct hand in the 
management of the funds. Harvard College, in 
short, is governed by a small self-electing body, 
held responsible to the Board of Overseers elect- 
ed by the graduates. It will beseen that the gra- 
duates cf Yale have a much larger direct share 
in the government of their alma mater than the 
Harvard graduates have. These facts are found 
in the opening pages of the Harvard Catalogue. 

In respect to elective studies, says Mr. Page: 

‘Yale stood till five or six years ago just 
where she stoud in the eighteenth century, and 
stands to-day almost exactly where Harvard stood 
in 1841. Of course, the opportunities of choice 
are far greater at Yale to-day than they could be 
at any American college forty-five years ago; 
but they are still far inferior to the advantages 
which Cambridge now affords.” 

It would be difficult to combine more misrepre- 
sentation in so short aspace. {n the tirst place, 
Mr. Page seems entirely ignorant that two ex 
tensions of the optional system have recently been 
made at Yale. In 1876 four hours a week of elec- 
tive work were allowed juniors and seniors ; in 
September, 1884, the first trial was made of the 
present system, which allows the juniors to choose 
eight-fifteenths and the seniors twelve-fifteenths 
of their work. But let us see what Harvard had 
in 1841, which Mr. Page says was almost exactly 
what Yale has now. The Harvard Catalogue of 
1841 mentions certain electives without particu- 
lars, but in 1844 we find electives offered. The 
choice, however, was not given to the student, 
but to his parent or guardian; and if they failed 
to exercise it, the Faculty laid out a course as 
their own judgment dictated. As late as 1871 
the Harvard seniors had five and a half hours 
of required work, against three hours now re- 
quired at Yale. Mr. Page, for a Yale graduate, 
is commendably generous to the Harvard of forty- 
five years ago. His remark, “If elective studies 
are good, why were they not adopted years ago ‘” 
applies equaily to Harvard if we go back fifteen 
years. Yale had the germ of the elective sys- 
tem as far back, at least, as 1821, the date of the 
earliest programme of studies that I know of, 
when for one term the juniors could choose be- 
tween fluxions, Greek, and Hebrew. French was 
added to this list in 1825-6, Spanish in 1826-7, 
German in 1841-2, and Italian in 1815-6. At this 
time the seniors had a similar limited choice. 
The policy of the Coliege has varied somewhat 
in this respect. Mr. Page should have informed 


| 


| 
} 





himself on these matters before assuming that | 


the optional system was unknown at Yale till 
five or six years ago. 

To conclude with Mr. Page, it seems to me 
that he measures the two colleges too much by 
numbers, especially by the numbers of students 
that attend them. Is not that somewhat parallel 
to judging two authors by the number of readers 
they attract? The judgment may be correct 
aod it may not. The popular patronage of a 
college proves much or little, however advan- 
tageous it may be, according to the popular 
standards of culture. Inasmuch as American 


| 
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standards are too often sadly utilitarian, the 
popular judgment of a theory of education may 
easily be somewhat untrustworthy, Oberlin bas 
twice or three times as many students as Am- 
herst. Is Oberlin better‘ It may be and may 
not be ; only, numbers are not the final criterion. 
The graduate department at Johns Hopkins con- 
tains twice as many students as the Harvard de- 
partment, though it is hardly ten years old. Is 
it that much better / 

It seems to me that a very simple reason for 
the expansion at Harvard may be given in addi- 
tion to the common ones. By relaxing all restric- 
tions requiring fixed courses of studv, she has 
taken a position filled by no other institution. 
Here is the oldest and most celebrated university 
in the land changing its character,offering oppor- 
tunities of specialization hitherto out of the reach 
of the American student. Harvard stands in her 
new position practically without a competitor, 
while Yale, still preserving a curiiculum some- 
what like that of Amherst, Princeton, and others of 
our best colleges, competes with them. Obviously 
we should expect immense expansion at Harvard 
and only moderate growth at Yale. Yale has 
grown as rapidly as her sister institutions of her 
own kind. Suppose Yale to adopt the Harvard 
system, then Harvard would have one competitor 
and probably grow less rapidly. Yale could 
never reap as much as Harvard, since Harvard 
secured the first fruits. Whether it would be 
wise for Yale to attempt to follow Harvard in 
this respect is very much doubted. It is a grand 
thing to have Harvard offer the immense advan- 
tages she does, but it would be mischievous if she 
should be imitated by all the institutions in the 
land. 

Another cause for Yale’s slower growth de- 
serves a word. She draws some sixty per cent. 
of her students from outside the State, a large 
proportion from the West. Now of late the 
Western colleges have been improving rapidly, 
and are competing with Yale more and more for 
this Western contingent. Harvard does not feel 
this competition so heavily beceuse of her unique 
character. The fact that some ten per cent. of 
her undergraduates are special students, not 
studying for a degree, illustrates how her growth 
has been accelerated by entering a new field. 

There are other points about the comparison 
instituted by Mr. Page which might be touched 
upon, but I believe enough has been said to show 
that his conclusions need to be taken with some 
allowance if one desires to form a fair estimate 
of the present position of Harvard and Yale. 

EpWarp G. BouRNE. 

New Haven, March 8, 1886. 








Notes. 


A FORTNIGHT ago we announced the under- 
taking of the Faculty of Political Science of 
Columbia College which will shortly be embo- 
died in the Political Science Quarteriy. A recent 
gift of $15,000 by Mr. John E. Thayer to Har- 
vard University, to establish a publication fund 
in political economy, is, we learn, soon to be 
utilized after the foregoing example. 





The Uni- | 


versity will, at the opening of the next academic | 
year, begin to publish at regular intervals a se- | 


ries of contributions to political and economic 
science. 
authorship to the work of members of the Uni- 
versity, nor represent any particular economic 
school, or method, or set of ideas. Rather, ac- 


cording to its capacity, the series will be made a | 


They will neither be limited as regards | 


i 


repository for anything in the way of discussion, | 


investigation, or criticism which is believed like- 
ly to promote the study of the science and its 
literature. At this time we are unable to give 


| 
| 
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any further details, except that what is contem- 
plated is not a series of monographs. In other 
words, the publications of this kind at Johna 
Hopkins, Columbia, and Harvard will supple 
ment, not rival, each other. Together they mark 
an epoch in the political education of the Ame 
rican people, and have a high and cheering sig 
nificance. 

Cupples, Upham & Co., Boston, will publish a 
limited parchment-bound edition of Mr. Rideing’s 
‘ Thackeray's London’; *‘ The Log of the Ariel’; 
and a new work from the German on * Electric 
Lighting.’ 

D.C. Heath & Co, announce * Systems of Edu 
cation,’ by Professer Jobn Gill, of the Normal! 
College, Cheltenham, England 

Johnson's * Rasselas’ and Lamb's *‘ Ulysses’ will 
be added to their ** Children’s Classics " 
& Co. 

‘Mrs. Peixada,’ a new novel by * Sidney Lus 
ka," 1s announced for early publication by Cas 
sell & Co., who have also in press * No. X1M 
The Story of the Lost Vestal,” by Emma Mar 
shall. 

The Chicago University, which has already ab 
sorbed three periodicals, is about to add to itself 
another, and will henceforth be known as / nifty 
and the University 

Outing for March is the first issue under the 
direction of Mr. Poultney Bigelow and in New 
York. Mr. Bigelow’s travels about the globe have 
well qualified him for the change of this whole 
some organ of outdoor life and sports, The pres 
ent number is fully up to its high standard of 
literary and artistic excellence. We remark the 
usaal instalment of Mr, Thomas Stevens's record 
of his extraordinary 
world. 

The second (March) number of the 
(Syracuse, N. Y.: George A. Bacon) confirms the 
impressions we derived from No. 1. Mr. Bacon 
manifests a strong editorial sense, a clear bead, a 
modest and undogmatic spirit. It is already 
manifest, too, that this periodical meets a want, 
and has touched a responsive chord in those who 
are engaged in secondary instruction, Nor do 
we know of any other publication which would 
have been as fitting and natural a medium for 
the recent address, by Presidenc Adams, of Cor 
nell, on ** The Educational System of Germany,” 
printed in full in the issue before us. 

General Buell’s paper on Shiloh in the current 
Century is reinforced by one on the same battle 
by Gen, W. F. Smith in the March number of the 
Magazine of American History. It stops short 
of the first day's fignting, and will doubtless have 
a sequel, 

The February Antiquary (New York: D. G. 
Francis) is on the whole a light number, but none 
the less readable. It opens with “ Stories of 
Noodiedom,” by W. A. Clouston—Gotham being 
apparently a principal town ot Noodledom. 
“Quaint Conceits in Pottery,” by Llewellyn 
Jewett, contains amusing cuts of ‘Sussex Pigs” 
and ‘Toby Fillpot.” Other entertaining illus- 
trations are found in a notice of Mr. Ashton’s 
‘Dawn of the Nineteenth Century.’ ‘The Black 
Assize at Oxford in 1577,” by Dr. Frederick 
Pollard, is a valuable contribution to medical 
historv. ‘‘ Black Assize” is the name given to a 
session of court at which an epidemic of fever 
breaks out, caused by the filth and confinement 
of the jails. Dr. Pollard examines one of the 
most famous of these, with the aid of a plan of 
the locality. Mr. H. B. Wheatley commences a 
series of papers upon “ Precious Stones” with an 
account of Pearls. Mr. Richard Davey has the 
opening article of a series on Beatrice Cenci, in 
which he makes use of the newly-discovered evi- 
dence in regard to her and her family. The 
present paper is devoted to showing the bad 
charatter, as well as inferior origin, of her father 
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Francesco Cenci. Mr. A. Folkard, on “ The An- 
tiquity of Surnames,” proves that surnames were 
in use in the Anglo-Saxon times. This, too, is to 
be continued. Other short papers are on ‘‘ The 
Lord Mayor’s Show in 1590,” ** Lewisham Wells,” 
and ‘* Newly-Discovered Fresco Paintings in an 
Old Vanish Church.” 

Two substantial but likewise entertaining arti- 
cles occupy the forefront of Le Livre for Febru- 
ary. L. Deréme recites the origin and career of 
the first Revue de Faris (1829-1845), founded by 
the versatile Dr. Véron, whose article de dé- 
but, written by Sainte-Beuve, was an attack on 
Boileau of which the writer grew less proud as 
he grew older. In the files of this Review one 
may see other beginnings equally instructive, 
and there is much evidence lurking in them con- 
cerning the literary history of the most famous 
Romanticists—Victor Hugo, Mérimée, Charles 
Nodier, etc., with Delacroix, Rossini, and Tony 
Johannot. M. de Saint-Heraye, un the other 
hand, treats of the first bibliographical journal, 
the Annales Typographiques, ou Notice du pro- 
gres des Connoissances humaines (Paris, 1759). 
In connection with a short-lived though really 
earlier periodical, the Bibliothéque annuelle et 
universelle of Burtin and the Abbé Ladvocat 
(1751-1755), M. de Saint-Heraye alludes to these 
editors as ‘‘les auteurs,” apparently after the 
usage we lately pointed out as once prevalent in 
England, of addressing the Editor as the Author. 
We seem to see the same thing in a contemporary 
reference by the editor of L’ Année littéraire 
(1759) to the plan of ‘auteur des Annales typogra- 
phiques,” where one might, to be sure, interpret 
auteur by ‘founder’; and again, thus, “ M. 
Morin (c’est le nom de lauteur des Annales 
typographiques) a certainement beaucoup d’érudi- 
tion. Il rapproche les ouvrages publiés sur la 
méme matiére,” etc, where the editorial func- 
tion is uppermost in the writer’s mind. How- 
ever, Littré does not record any such meaning 
under auteur. In the ‘‘Chronique du Livre” are 
printed some inedited verses by Alfred de Musset. 

A list of 376 rivers, large and small, of all 
countries, with length, distance of mouth from 
source, and watershed areas, approximately esti- 
mated, is given in No. 120 of the Berlin Geo- 
graphical Society’s Journal. The Nile ranks first 
in length, the Mississippi second. 

Mr. M. M. Ballou’s ‘ Edge-Tools of Speech’ 
(Ticknor & Co.) isa thick volume of nearly 600 
pages, full of ** elegant extracts,” which will de- 
light those who think the free use of them a mark 
of culture or of thought. Prose predominates, 
we should say, but the poetry is disguised by be- 
ing printed as prose. Foreign authors are cited 
in translation. The compiler’s range includes at 
one extreme Josh Billings, whose aphorisms are 
quite as good as those of more literary charac- 
ters, and better than platitudes hke this from 
William Howitt: ‘‘ Whoever has not ascended 
mountains knows little of the beauties of Na- 
ture”; or this ordinary remark from Emerson: 
**We are disgusted with gossip”; or this stimu- 
lating ‘‘ edge-tool of speech” from Cowley: 
‘* Merab’s long hair was glossy chestnut brown.” 
Mr. Howells is one of the latest laid under con- 
tribution, in this from ‘Silas Lapham ’—* It is 
certain that our manners and customs go for more 
in life than our qualities.” The classification is 
sometimes forced, as when we find under Flirta- 
tion, ** Who is it can read a woman ?” It is often 
incomplete, as, after disposing of Originality, 
Mr. Ballou puts the same kind of texts under 
Plagiarism, with no cross-reference. The heading 
Woman, it would be safe to say, includes less than 
a quarter of the quotations in which the word 
occurs, To gather these together there is no index, 
nor is there any index of authors, though a use- 
less list is given. 

Bevond some half-dozen corrections in the 
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ascriptions of poems, and the bringing down of 
biographical dates to 1884, and more tasteful 
typography and binding, we perceive nothing to 
remark in the new edition of Schaff and Gilman’s 
‘Library of Religious Poetry’ (Funk & Wag- 
nalls), first published in 1880. Itis a good and 
comprehensive collection, though the term “‘ re- 
ligious” is construed somewhat narrowly, as 
if a hymnology had been contemplated. 

A very attractive book has been made by ren- 
dering into English Froebel’s ‘ Mutter- und Kose- 
Lieder’ (* Mother’s Songs, Games, and Stories,’ 
London: William Rice). ‘The ladies, Frances and 
Emily Lord, who have done this, have of course 
preserved the pictures which are the basis of 
Froebel’s object-lessons, though with a reduction 
in scale which somewhat impairs their useful- 
ness ; and they have rearranged the music for 
children’s voices, with pianoforte accompani- 
ment. The translators lay stress on the fact that 
this work, unlike others on the theory of educa- 
tion, puts a *‘ distinctly prepared means” into the 
hands of those who have not a knack of invent- 
ing. That its value lies more in its suggestive- 
ness than its ‘‘ means” can be iuterred from such 
rhymes as these, which a dime-novel could not 
surpass in unreality, though their motive is appa- 
rent and respectable: 

“Though black the Charcoal Burners are in face, 
Though grimy are their shirts, ill-shod their feet, 
Their hearts are kind and warm, and always beat 

For what is blameless, good, and right, in every place.” 

‘Holly and Mistletoe, or Songs across the 
Snow, written and illustrate] by E. T. G.’ 
(Balaumore: Glass & Co.), is a seasonable pro- 
duction, especially as to the second part of 
the title. The illustratiors, with their winter 
sparkle, and the whole getting up of the letter- 
press, are in taste and refined execution far 
above the usual holiday gift-books—if books 
they may be called that books are none, but 
ratber a cross between Christmas cards ard a 
portfolio. If we had leisure to read the songs— 
twenty-five in number, ten of them illustrated— 
we might judge whether ‘“E. T. G.” writes as 
well as she paints. Our trial with ‘Golden 
Rod,” which we took by way of sample, was 
fairly encouraging. 

Mr. B. F. Harding, teacher of Greek in St. 
Paul’s School, Concord, N. H., is the author of a 
little book of forty-four pages on ‘Greek In- 
flection’ (Boston: Ginn & Co.). It has various 
objects in view, among them to “ furnish a large 
number of words for ready use as paradigms,” to 
“ suggest a systematic and scientific treatment of 
the noun and verb,” to be used ‘for parallel 
work with the grammar, by the be- 
ginner as well as by the more advanced scholar or 
teacher,” to ‘‘ collect in small compass the latest 
developments of philology,” on the subjects of 
case-endings, terminations, person-ondings, and 
the inflection of the noun and verb generally, and 
‘*to form a stepping-stone between the school 
and comparative grammars.” We shall leave 
our readers to judge of the success of an attempt 
to accomplish all this within the limits of about 
forty pages. The book is really an attempt to 
teach the inflection of the Greek noun and verb 
according to the ‘“‘stem theory,” by a new 
method which presents many points of origi- 
nality and ingenuity. That the ‘‘ stem theory ” is 
destined to supplant all others in teaching Latin 
and Greek we have no doubt ; but we do not 
think the manner in which it is here presented is 
the best. The book is, however, suggestive, and 
well worth the perusal of teachers, even though 
they may not adopt it for use in the class-room. 

‘‘Twenty-second thousand ” must be inscribed 
on the new edition of the late Stephen S. Foster’s 
famous anti-slavery tract, ‘The Brotherhood of 
Thieves; or, a True Picture of the American 
Church and Clergy,’ about to be issued by Mr. 
Parker Pillsbury of Concord, N, H.; the prior 
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edition having been exhausted. We have before 
called attention to Mr. Puillsbury’s inexpensive 
series of reprints, which includes also J. G. Bir- 
ney’s ‘The American Churches the Bulwarks of 
American Slavery,’ and Mr. Pillsbury’s own ‘The 
Church as It Is; or, the Forlorn Hope of Slavery’ 
—all a part of the anti-slavery warfare of the 
forties, and arepository of irrefragable testimony 
as to the pro-slavery subserviency of churches 
and ministers of almost every denomination. 
Every public and every theological library 
should have them, and every student of the abo- 
lition agitation. A larger and recent work by 
Mr. Pillsbury, ‘Acts of the Anti-Slavery Apos- 
tles,’ whose field of retrospect is principally New 
Hampshire, and which has taken its place among 
the important memoirs of the period to which it 
relates, is likewise procurable of the author-pub- 
lisher. 

From the Government Printing-office we have 
Vol. 13 of the Census, being the Statistics and 
Technology of the Precions Metals, prepared, un- 
der the direction of Clarence King, by S. F. Em- 
mons and G, F. Becker. 

It is a pleasure to be able to declare that a book 
about a game of cards—most of which are a 
weariness to the flesh and a provocation to assault 
and battery—accomplishes exactly what it in- 
tends; and this can be declared of ‘ A Handbook 
of Whist and Ready Reference Manual of the 
Modern Scientific Game,’ by **‘ Major Tenace ” 
(New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons). It is a suc- 
cessful attempt to set forth dogmatically the 
proper play at any given condition of the game, 
leaving explanation and discussion to other works, 
which the genuine student of whist may be sup- 
posed to have in his possession. 

Mr. Edward Roth, 1135 Pine Street, Philadel- 
phia, makes slow but steady work with his index 
to Littell’s Living Age. The biographical sec- 
tion endsiu No. 8 at Lord John Russell. 

The first report of the Art Students’ League of 
New York, by the President, Mr. Frank Waller, 
is on our table. Its encouraging retrospect covers 
a period of ten years. 

Mr. Christern has received the catalogue of the 
eighth exhibition of the French Water Color 
Society. Its illustrations are made to ornament 
the pages very effectively. 

We have had occasion more than once to com- 
mend the admirably edited and neatly printed 
‘ Nouvelle Biblioth®que Classique ’ of M. Jouaust, 
the latest issues of which are a four-volume Ra- 
belais and a three-volume Bossuet. The new 
quarterly Bulletin of the Librairie des Biblio- 
philes now announzes that there will soon be 
added Montaigne’s Essays and a selection from 
the interminable writings of Voltaire. Another 
announcement from the same Bulletin is that M. 
Jouaust has now for sale most of the original 
drawings from which the etchings were made 
that have adorne1 the many beautiful books he 
has published in the past ten or twenty years. 

One of the chief points in which Waitz’s view 
of the development af the feudal system has 
heretofore failed of general acceptance has been 
his assertion that gifts of land by the Merovin- 
gian kings created only a limited and not a full 
right of property. This view has been received 
with general scepticism, especially by jurists, 
who have been unable to find any supvort for it 
in the legal ideas of the time. An important 
paper on the subject from the distinguished his- 
torian of law, Professor Brunner, has just ap- 
peared in the Transactions of the Berlin Academy 
(for December 17, 1885). He asserts that the 
reason given by Waitz for the inability of the 
jurists to accept his views, that they demand a 
doctrine to be fully developed before they can 
recognize its existence, is not the true one, but 
rather that the early adoption of the principles of 
the Roman law in regard to gifts of this sort has 
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induced jurists to overlook the scattered traces of 
earlier German ideas. He then proceeds to a 
study of the subject worthy to rank in some re- 
spects with the celebrated studies of Sickel in the 
Transactions of the Vienna Academy on the re- 
lated subject of the Immunities. In this he at- 
tempts to recover from the usages of other Ger- 
manic nations, and from the scattered notices in 
Frankish diplomas, the standpoint of the early 
German law in regard to such gifts, and decides 
that the only satisfactory conclusion is that gifts 
of land from the Merovingian kings created only 
a limited right of property unless a full right is 
expressly granted. This is the more noteworthy 
as Brunner has heretofore maintained the oppo- 
site view, as in Holtzendorff’s ‘ Encyclopidie,’ 
1882. 

Halliwell-Phillipps writes to an American cor- 
respondent: ‘‘ I am well aware of the two great 
defects in my ‘ Outlines’ to which you allude, the 
want of a good index and of an account of the 
engravings. I had made considerable progress 
with both of them last spring when I was almost 
suddenly prostrated; and, feeling from what the 
doctor said that a long and absolute rest was a 
necessity, I preferred issuing the volume without 
them to deferring its publication for an indefinite 
period. As it was, though pretty well in general 
health, I was unable to do book-work all the sum- 
mer, the examination of the records of two towns 
being pretty much all that I managed to get 
through with during upward of six months. If I 
have better luck this spring, these blemishes will, 
I hope, be removed. What I have left of literary 
ambition has been abundantly satisfied by the 
kind reception my book has met with in every di- 
rection, especially among American students—a 
reception that is stimulating me to do my best to 
add to its utility.” 





At Reykjavik, on January 21, died suddenly | 


Bergur Thorberg, Governor-General] of Iceland; 


or, as the Icelanders themselves style their high- | 
est official, ‘*‘ Landshéfdingi,” or ‘* Head of the 


Land.” He was born at Hvanneyri, in the ex- 
treme north of the island, January 23, 1520, was 
educated at the University of Copenhagen, be- 
came a judge, and then Governor of the southern 
and western provinces; he was made acting Gov- 
ernor-General May 1, 1883, and received a year 
later the permanent appointment. He was the 
first native Icelander who, for many generations, 
filled the office, his immediate predecessor, Hil- 
mar Finsen, being by birth a Dane, though a 
descendant of an Icelandic family. Governor 
Thorberg was a man of marked courtesy, of 
great honesty of purpose, and of ready eloquence. 
Those who have visited his library and seen his 
table covered with the principal reviews and lite- 


rary journals of Scandinavia, Germany, and | 


France, will bear testimony to his broad culture. 
His widow is a daughter of the island’s venerable 
bishop, Dr. Pétur Pétursson. It is worthy of 
note that, two days after the decease of Gover- 
nor Thorberg, news reached Reykjavik of the 
death at Copenhagen of the ex-Governor-General 
Finsen, who was at the head of the Icelandic Ad- 
ministration from 1865 to 1883, and who, after 
his resignation, became a member of the Danish 
Cabinet. 


— Lippincott’s for March is very agreeable read- 
ing. Fiction occupies the leading place, and Mr. 
Brander Matthews’s short story, ‘‘ Perchance to 
Dream,” is very bright, ingenious, and pleasing, 
with just enough of dramatic compression and 
interaction to give relief and vivacity to the tale 
itself. One suspects that the author’s study in 
French comedy was the most fortunate training 
a novelist of his cosmopolitan ‘‘ machinery” 
could have, and perhaps tyros in the art might 
profitably take a hint from this. The attractive 


article of the number is Mr. Laurence Hutton’s | 


historical résumé of ‘‘The American Play,” by 
which he means drama American in theme as 
well asin authorship. He displays the most de- 


tailed knowledge of his subject, as was to be ex- | 
pected, and though our dramatic literature turns | 


out to be very ephemeral and insignificant, both 
intrinsically and by comparison, the story is made 
entertaining. The magazine's symposium, which 
it calls “ Our Monthly Gossip,” has received its 
share of the fresh life infused into the whole 
body, under the new management, and two of the 
participants, at least, write cleverly. One of them 
brings the discussion of ‘Our Literary Centre 
to a reductio ad absurdum, perhaps unintention- 
ally, by pointing out that if the test is the output 
of published matter, Washington is more than 
the rival of New York, andif it is original quali- 
ty and excellence, then the Southwest, or, to 
choose a locality, Murfreesboro’, Tenn., is the 
omphalos of our literary republic. Further than 
this the discussion can hardly go. Weexpect now 
that some one of these minor chatterers, who 
have a corner reserved for them in nearly all the 
magazines, will suggest the location of our ‘* Na- 
tional Westminster Abbey ” in the Yellowstone 
Park. 


— The Century for March, besides its usual as 
sortment of fiction, has one of Mr. Benjamin's 
interesting papers upon Persia, another chapter 
on our revent architecture, with examples, and 
a sketch of *‘ [taly from a Tricycle,” of which the 
character is sufficiently indicated by its title. 
Mr. Washington Gladden contributes the serious 
public article, and adds one more to his persistent 
efforts to invigorate our social life witha catholic 
Christian spirit. He discusses the ‘Strength and 
Weakness of Socialisin,” and criticises in particu 


of the 


j 





lar Gronlund’s recent work on the ‘ Codperative | 


Commonwealth,’ 


rhe subject naturally falls into | 


the two divisions of grievances and remedies, or | 


the critical and constructive aspects of the move 
ment now demanding wide attention for itself ; 
and Mr. Gladden seems to accept the validity of 
the criticism while he rejects the proposed re 
construction. It is scarcely necessary to add that 
he is of that group who hold that a revival of the 
religious spirit on the side of philanthropy—or, 
as he might prefer to put it, the Christianization 
of our economical system—is the one thing need- 
ful; not the elimination of the motive of self- 
interest and the method of competition altogether, 
but their limitation by a humane public spirit 
and the codperative system in the industrial 
groups. The paper is suggestive of the advance 
of opinion, and helps to state the social problem 
in clearer terms for popular apprehension. 
such article is a gain. 


Every 


—General Buell’s paper on the battle of Shiloh 
is one of the most important that have vet been 
published. Its chief interest, of course, lies in 
the fact that it is his response, as Commander of 
the Army of Ohio at the time, to General Grant's 
statements of the character of that engagement 
and the results of the first day's fighting. The 
subject has been one about which much bitter 
feeling and prejudice has gathered, and opposite 


| opinions are almost fiercely held by the surviving 


officers and men of the two great army organiza- 
tions of the Tennessee and the Cumberland. Gene- 
ral Buell’s paper, although certainly guarded in 
expression, is really a determined attack upon 
the military reputation of both Grant and Sher- 
man as connected with that campaign. It is un- 
fortunate that it conveys the impression that it is 
written from the enemy's point of view (in the 
military sense), and that, if its reasoning is cor- 
rect, the Confederates had nothing to do in the 
late afternoon of April 6 but to capture the rem- 
nant of Grant's army almost without resistance. 
That this is an exaggerated view is sufficiently 
clear from the simple fact that such a capture 


Was not made before Buell’s divisions could cross 
the Tennessee, To thus put Grant's command 
quite hors de combat was logically necessary in 
order to show that what General 
second battle of Shiloh was the 

Army of Ohio substantially 
alone. A very significant counterpart to this ar 

ticle is found in the “ Memoranda,” where, from 
a respectable Coufederate source, is clear confir 

mation of the fact that Beauregard’s order with 
drawing his troops was being executed at the 


Buell calls the 
Victorious work 
alone, or 


Confederate left and centre before the final at 
tack by their extreme right at dusk; 


ing that Grant was correct 


thus show 

in saving that the 
** furor of the attack was exhausted " before that 
time. There was glory enough on the two days 
for both the national organizations and for the 
brave Confederates to and the unpreju 

diced reader will not sympathize with an army) 
esprit de corps which seeks victory over its com 
rades more than over the common foe, This pa 
per has valuable additions to the views from pho 
tographs of the fleld and the river at Pittsburgh 
Landing, and excellent portraits of 
Crittenden, Wood, McCook, and Terrill 


boot, 


Generals 


—The Southern Bivouae for March has a valu 
able contribution to the history of the " Ken 
tucky Resolutions of 1788 and 17W" This eon 
sists in part of a facsimile of Thomas Jefferson's 
letter of December 11, INL. to J 
ridge, in which he 


Cabell Brecken 
avows the authorship of the 
Resolutions. There is also a facsimile of a printed 


copy of the Resolutions as they passed the Legis 


lature, of which the author of the article saves it 
is ‘an original copy now in the possession of the 
writer.” The reproduction of the letter, with 
the address, frank, and postmark, conclusively 
settles the disputed point as to the person to 
whom the letter was addressed, The face of the 
letter had no address upon it, and the executor 
of Mr. Jofferson,.inding a copy among the de 


ceased statesman’s papers, was misled by its 


phraseolagy into supposing it addressed 
toa son of Wilson C. Nicholas, of Kentucky, and 


so endorsed it 


Was 


From this the error bas passed 
inte general history An inspection of the fac 
simile shows how naturally this occurred in the 
absence of the proper address. Mr. Jefferson ac 
cidentally omitted a comma in_ his 
mentioning the trio of gentlemen who consulted 
over the matter at Monticello, The letter reads: 
‘your father Col. W. C. Nicholas and myself 
happening to be together.” making apparently a 
conference of but two persons. The restoration 
of the outer address of the letter proves that 
‘your father” and ‘‘ Col. W. C. Nicholas” were 
different persons, the former being John Breck 
enridge. As to the second document (the facsi- 
mile of the printed copy of the Resolutions) the 
It is known that va 
rying versions of the Resolutions got early into 
print with every apparent mark of authenticity 
Attention was formerly called to this matter in 
the Nation (vol. 37, pp. 330, 392, 414). A facsimi 
le of an old printed copy therefore proves no- 
thing unless it be established when, where, and 
by what authority the printed copy was made. 
For the authenticity of the present one nothing 
is offered but the assertion of the author of the ar- 
ticle; an omission which would indicate that he 
was not aware of the precise form the discussion 
has taken. The original archives of Kentucky 
of that date were lost in an accidental burning of 
the State House many years ago. The Governor 
of the State had been authorized to send copies of 
the Resolutions to the other States, and some of 
these official transcripts should be in existence. 
| Till they are found, it would seem premature to 
| assume that the official text is restored—certainly 
not without full evidence of superior authentici- 
ty of the copy produced. The effect of any al- 


sentence 


evidence is less conclusive. 





leged modifications by Mr. Breckenridge in Jef- 
ferson’s original draft would be a question still 
further on, 


—Henry Stevens, who died at his house in Lon- 
don on the last day of winter, had lived there 
forty years, but was by birth a Vermonter. His 
father, a farmer far up the Connecticut, when 
the boy had learned ‘“‘small Latin and less Greek” 
from the village minister, gave him a colt and 
told him he must work his passage through col- 
lege. The youngster rode to Middlebury, enter- 
ed the freshman class in 1838, sold his horse to 
pay for books and board, and eked out his income 
by teaching penmanship. After a year or two, 
obtaining a committee clerkship in Washington, 
he became acquainted with Peter Force. Thanks 
to a few old Revolutionary papers sent to the 
young clerk by his father, he obtained from Mr. 
Force and others funds enough for his support 
while completing his collegiate course at Yale. 
Being a bibliomaniac, both by heredity and ha- 
bit, he was eager to see a library worthy of the 
name. Obtaining a loan of eight hundred dol- 
lars, half from Mr. Force and half from Francis 
Parkman, he crossed the ocean in 1846. Before 
he had rambled very long in the British Museum 
he detected some of its weak points. In an in- 
terview with one of its managers he pointed out 
its lack of certain American books it could not 
afford to dispense with. In this exposure he 
showed such intelligence that he received a com- 
mission to supply the deficiency. Faithful in 
little, he was gradually commissioned to do much. 
In 1884 he told an American visitor that he had 
furnished the Museum library with a hundred 
thousand books or pampblets. He showed him 
one thin volume for which he was paid two 
hundred and fifty pounds. He had supplied 
the greatest of British libraries with the larger 
part of its American books. In turning over 
its catalogue for an illustration, he opened to 
the name of Joshua Bates, once President of 
Middlebury College, and read the titles of twen- 
ty-eight of his publications garnered up there by 
Mr. Stevens. One of his early enterprises was 
buying up the books of Washington from the 
proprietor of Mount Vernon, and forcing the 
solid men of Boston to pay well for those of them 
that were retained in America. Another of his 
exploits was gleaning and gathering so many pa- 
pers of Dr. Franklin that Congress paid thirty 
thousand dollars to secure them. Mr. Stevens 
was followed abroad by brothers, and trained up 
ason to take his place as a literary and pre- 
eminently an historical intermediary bet ween the 
New World and the Old. His book-store lately 
showed more than fifteen thousand curious and 
rare pamphlets relating to America, each bound 
up as a separate volume, and his last labors were 
in preparing a catalogue of this unique collection. 
On the whole, while cosmopolitan in his rela- 
tions, he always turned fondly to his mother 
State. He named his house Vermont Cottage. 
G. M. B., meaning ‘Green Mountain Boy,’ was 
the only title he would affix to his name. When 
a freshman at Middlebury he had advertised his 
wish to be a writing-master by writing his pro- 
posals, in a superb hand, on a sheet of paper 
which he stuck up on the bulletin-board, That 
sheet he carried to London and hung it ina 
frame in a conspicuous place on the wall of his 
store. No doubt it hangs there still. 


—A writer in St. Petersburg, reviewing a 
translation into Turkish of Griboyedotf’s famous 
comedy, ‘‘ Woe from Wit,” gives some curious 
details about the stage on the shores of the Bos- 
phorus, Within ten years not a few plays have 
been written in verse by Turkish authors. Thanks 
to them, the close-drawn curtains of the harem 
become more than transparent, They show the 
women not jealously veiled, but in their ordina- 
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ry home dress,in the midst of an exact reproduc- 
tion of the furniture and decorations of the ha- 
rem. Even their soft, musical speech, almost a 
dialect of itself, is reproduced. The subjects are 
chosen sometimes to present the comedy of man- 
ners, and sometimes the tragedies of which that 
life is full. The writer further notes the change 
that bas been rather rapidly going on in the last 
few years, from a kind of blind aping of western 
manners in certain respects to an intelligent 
study and understanding uf western civilization, 
especially of its literature. An interesting list is 
given of books translated into Turkish since the 
beginning of the reign of Abdul-Aziz. The 
most important are Chateaubriand’s ‘ Atala’; 
Victor Hugo’s ‘Les Misérables,’ ‘‘ Ernani”; Du- 
mas’s *‘ La Dame aux Camélias,” and his father’s 
‘Monte Christo’; Sue’s ‘ Les Mystéres de Paris,’ 
Octave Feuillet’s ‘Le Roman d’un jeune homme 
pauvre,’ Lamartine’s ‘ Graziella,’ X. de Maistre’s 
‘Les Prisonniers du Caucase,’ Volney’s ‘ Ru- 
ines,’ Silvio Pellico’s ‘Le mie Prigioni.’ ‘Ro- 
binson Crusoe’; ‘* The Winter’s Tale,” ‘‘Othello,” 
‘The Merchant of Venice”; Moliére’s ‘*Le Bour- 
geois gentilhomme,” ‘“‘Le Mariage forcé,” ‘* Le 
Médecin malgré lui,” “ Tartufe”; Emile de Gi- 
rardin’s ‘‘ CléopAtre,” selections from Voltaire, 
La Fontaine, and Fénelon—of ‘ Télémaque’ there 
are two translations. It may be added that all 
these books are regularly for sale by the leading 
bookseller of Constantinople, who,{by the way, 
is an Armenian. 





TWO RECENT BOOKS UPON CALIFORNIA 
HISTORY. 


History of California. By Theodore H. Hittell. 
Volume i. San Francisco; Pacific Press Pub- 
lishing House. 1885. 

History of the Pacific States of North America, 
By Hubert Howe Bancroft. Vols. xiv and xv. 
California, vols. ii (1801-24) and iii (1825-40). 
San Francisco: A. L. Bancroft & Co. 

Tue Territorial history of California was until 

very recently an obscure and, in many parts, a 

quite unknown field. Lawyers, toiling over the 

great land cases, had indeed produced and print- 
ed a few very valuable historical briefs, such as 

Dwinelle’s ‘Colonial History of San Francisco.’ 

The life of Junfpero Serra, by his friend Palou, 

together with a few travellers’ books, had also 

been made the basis of many tales about the early 
mission life. But nearly all the rest of the history 
of the Territory of California, before the conquest 
in 1846,had remained a mystery,concerning which 
we were ready to believe almost any story that 
an apparently well-informed person might re- 
peat. Of a sudden, however, this blank igno- 
rance has passed away, and all things are be- 
come new. Mr. Hubert Howe Bancroft’s elabo- 
rate history has reached, with the volumes before 
us, the year 1840, and now comes Mr. Theodore 
Hittell with the first of his two volumes, wherein 
he reaches the end of the Spanish rule in Cali- 
fornia, and begins the history of the Territory 
under Mexican government. The second and 
closing volume of Mr. Hittell’s work is to bring 
his history to the admission of the State of Cali- 
fornia in 1850, while the fourth and fifth volumes 
of Mr. Bancroft’s history are expected to cover 
the years from 1840 to 1846, the conquest by the 

Americans in 1846-47, and the remaining Terri- 

torial history as far as to the gold discovery in 

1848. Thus, in a very short time, we may expect 

to have two elaborate and independent accounts 

of the whole life of California before 1849, 

Two questions occur at once to the general 
reader's mind when he sees these bulky volumes, 
whose contents are so very largely made up from 
previously inaccessible manuscript sources, and 
whose methods of treatment are, in both cases, 
so space-consuming, and, in form at least, so tho- 








{Number 1080 
roughgoing. Why, one first asks, has our pre- 
vious knowledge of Territorial Cahfornia been 
so meagre, so inaccurate, often so legendary ¢ 
For these books contain on nearly every page in- 
formation never before in print, and very fre- 
quently correct errors of many years’ standing 
and of wile prevalence in previous literature. 
And why, on the other hand, one again asks, has 
it been found necessary, now that the truth has 
at last been studied, for both Mr. Bancroft and 
Mr. Hittell to state it at such length? The para- 
dox of this sudden transformation, whereby one 
of the most ill-treated of our Territorial histories 
becomes of a sudden one of the most elaborately 
end minutely investigated of all, deserves expla- 
nation. The answer to both our questions lies no 
doubt partly in the singular lLve of the modern 
Californian for colossal undertakings. Either 
the Californian must utterly neglect and despise 
the colonial history of his province, or else he 
must endeavor, so to speak, to provide means for 
a careful cataloguing of every bullock whose 
hide was ever exported from Mexican California: 
such seems the inevitable expression in this di- 
rection of the fine energy and the somewhat ex- 
tensive ambitions of a community whose youth 
was passed in dreams of gold, and whose later 
years have been devoted to vast industrial and 
commercial undertakings. The wealthy Califor- 
nian of mark and intelligence undertakes some 
such task as founding his own private university, 
producing his own private school of literature, or 
leaving as his monument the greatest observa- 
tory on earth, just as the wealthy Californian of 
mark but not of intelligence is contented with 
building a bigger house than his fellow-million- 
aire, or with owning more acres of land than his 
rival. Such sorts of magnificence extend them- 
selves very readily to the methods of scholarly 
work, Mr. Bancroft is a wealthy Californian of 
a certainly uncommon intelligence and power for 
work, and Mr, Hittell’s ability and energy are 
also undoubted. Mr. Bancroft’s book is on a far 
larger scale than Mr. Hittell’s, but both books 
agree in ascrutiny of the early history of Cali- 
fornia such as shows an ardent desire to produce 
not only serviceable, but also monumental books. 

Butin another way, also, our questions may re- 
ceive a partial answer. This minute scrutiny 
of the old California life expresses not only the 
private ambitions of authors, but the late and 
now fruitless repentance of the American as he 
remembers the little world of life that his cruel 
progress in California has destroyed. If there 
was any purpose strong in our American mind in 
the early golden days of California, it was to ne- 
glect, to despise, or to ignore everything peculiar 
to the nativesof the land that we had so rudely 
seized. For years we set our faces against the 
customs and the rights of the former inhabitants. 
Only the strong necessities of land litigation could 
force us to begin the study of the older history; 
but this study, vivified after a good many years 
by the warmth of poetic sentiment, has now, un- 
der the influence of the personal ambitions afore- 
said, suddenly assumed the imposing proportions 
of these works. We who came to contemn have 
remained to study most lovingly and devoutly. 

As to the relative merits of these two books as 
they stand, a considerable examination has con- 
vinced us that not only in bulk, but also in scho- 
larly completeness and in accuracy of detail, the 
work of Mr. Bancroft and his collaborators is 
greatly superior to Mr. Hittell’s work. In read- 
ableness, however, Mr. Hittell’s book stands 
on the whole a little higher. In fairness toward 
the people described, in good sense, in sound 
judgment of the meaning of facts once fully as- 
certained, both books seem, so far as we can now 
decide, nearly equal—a fact which cannot fail to 
be of great value to any future student of the 
Subject. As the case stands, then, one cannot be 
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sure of the detailsof Mr. Hittell’s story, in any of 
its more complex or obscure portions, without 
comparing it with Mr. Bancroft’s account. But 
it is easier to read Mr. Hittell’s book,chapter after 
chapter; and his opinion about the sigmficance 
of the once correctly narrated story is always 
worthy of consideration. Were Mr. Hittell’s 
book alone, one would think of it very highly in- 
deed. So long as it is not alone, but has for its 
rival an undertaking that began to appear in the 
tield some years earlier, and that is founded upon 


a far richer collection of origina! material, we | 


can only regret that Mr. Hittell did not either 


publish his work five or ten years ago, or else | 
postpone publication until he could appear as 


Mr. Bancroft’s best equipped and ablest critic. 
For the moment, however, Mr. Hittell says no- 
thing of the existence of the larger work, and the 
two undertakings lack all evidence of that friend- 
ly and critical coGperation and rivalry with each 
otber whereim lies the very life of progressive 
scholarship. Mr. Bancroft’s volumes have had, 
to be sure, no opportunity to mention or to criti- 
cise Mr. Hittell’s book, which appears later than 
they. 

Our opinion as to the comparative accuracy of 
the two books is indeed, we must confess, necessa- 
rily dependent almost wholly upon a compara- 
tive study of their own pages, since, save the au- 
thors, no man has had the opportunity to deal 
elaborately with the manuscript sources upon 
which nearly all this early California history 
rests. But where the work done is so elaborate, 
a comparison is sufficiently fruitful of results to 
make such a judgment as we have formed at 
least a possible one. Both writers mention their 
chief sources, and in Mr. Bancroft’s book these 
sources are ia all doubtful cases elaborately cited 
and compared, so that the reader is able to form 
In some measure his own opinion. Mr. Bancroft’s 
work also cites numberless and, for us, of course, 
quite inaccessible minor authorities, whose actual 
presence in mind, as determining factors in the 
attainment of the results set forth, is at least pre- 
sumable. Mr. Hittell’s citations are briefer, and 





his principle of selection among the authorities | 


that he has used is seldom if ever confessed. But, 
inany case, a fair comparison of the work done 
in the two books is, on the basis of these quota- 
tions and citations, not out of the question. One 
sees, in the first place, the advantage given to 


Mr. Bancroft by the far greater wealth of his | 


material. Wherever, for instance, the Russian | 
colony at Ross is under discussion, Mr. Bancroft’s | 


collaborators have at hand criginal Russian do- 
cuments of great importance for the purpose, 
while Mr. Hittell is confined to the printed ac- 
counts and to the Spanish archives. 


Mr. Ban- | 


croft’s Mission documents, again, are vastly mcre | 


numerous, and his collections of private letters, 


written by Californians of all periods from the 


begit.ning down, are very helpful to him. Mr. 
Hittell uses, among manuscript sources, for the 
most part only the public archives, and has the 
advantage of only a very few private manu- 
scripts. In this respect, then, he is at some dis- 
tance behind his bulky competitor. 

Buc the result of this, for the accuracy of the 
work done, is considerable. If the history of 
an outlying and impecunious Mexican province, 
such as California was before 1846, is to be told 
at all, especially in such large volumes, it might 
as well be accurately told. And where Mr. Ban- 
croft gives elaborate citations to prove what he 
relates in great detail, while Mr. Hittell, passing 
over the same point more hastily, and citing 
either no authorities at all or less important au- 
thorities, makes statements in direct or indirect 
opposition to the results of the rival work, the 
general reader must have, at least provisionally, 
more confidence in the historian whose witnesses 


are the more numerous and the more carefully © 
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cross-questioned. Examples of such conflicts are 
not hard to find. Where dates are concerned, 
the formality of Mr. Bancroft’s story, with its 
strictly chronological statement of the general 
history of the Territory for each successive year, 
generally assures us of bis greater care in this 
respect. Thus, on page 501 of his volume, Mr. Hit- 
tell says that Sefian **seems to have held” the 
two offices of president and prefect of the mis- 
sions from 1823 to 1825; while Mr. Bancroft 
using mission archives that Mr. Hittell does not 
cite, knows (vol. ii, p. 489, seqq.) that Sefian died 
in August, 1823, and that thenceforth, until April, 
1825, Sarria was mission president. 
in question were of course important, if anything 
in California in those days can be called impor- 
tant. There are a number of instances of this 


The offices | 


sort in Mr. Hittell’s record of the mission life, so | 


that one could not venture to found any conclu- 
sions on his dates of minor events. 

More important, however, are the differences 
between the two historians as to the policy of the 
Californian authorities in certain cases. Mr. 
Hittell knows (p. 494 and p. 642) that the San Ra- 
fael Mission was founded in 1817 as ‘a kind of 
bulwark or barrier” against the Russians in the 
north. This opinion he seems to found on one or 
two authorities only; but Mr. Bancroft’s book, 
in a discussion founded on an elaborate study of 
the whole correspondence of the time, concludes 
(vol. 1i, pp. 516 and 529) that ‘there is nothing 
to indicate such a purpose,” and shows us that 
commercial intercourse between San Rafael and 
the Ross Colony was from the first ** almost con- 
tinuous.” In case of the earlier affair of Reza_ 
noff’s visit to San Francisco in 1806, the relations 
of that officer both to the Californian authori- 
ties and to the fair Concepcion Argiiello, whose 
romantic tale Mr. Bret Harte has made so fa- 
mous, appear in Mr. Baucroft’s account for the 
first time in their true light, since RezdAnoff's 
Official reports to his Government contain facts 





about the policy and conduct of the officials | 


which the Spanish authorities could not well 
record in their archives, and some facts about 


his own intentions that even Dofia Concepcion | 


herself never learned. Rezanoff, namely, al- 


though he tried to conceal the fact, had come to | 


buy supplies for the starving Russian colony at 
Sitka. 
right to trade with him, and for a time refused. 


The Californian officials had no legal | 


} 


Thereupon Rezdnoff, to carry his point, made | 


love to the commandante’s daughter at San Fran- 
cisco, and, when he had won her heart, her good 
father permitted their betrothal. Thenceforth 
Rezanoff, as he says, ** managed this port of his 
Cachoiic Majesty” in the interest of his own 
undertaking. Soon the suppghes were obtained, 
by an illegal compromise with the officials, and 
thereafter Rezanoff spread his sails, and, having 
promised an early return to his beloved, disap- 
peared through the Gate into the sea. His death 
soon after concealed his to<day obvious infidelity, 
and left Dofia Concepcion a faithful mourver for 
the rest of ner life. All this affair Mr. Hittell 
has read of only in the old and much-distorted 
printed narratives. His entire account of it is 
therefore untrustworthy. The incident itself is 
important, as being the first in the history of the 
Russian activity in California. Utterly un- 
grounded appears to be Mr. Hittell’s assertion 
(p. 626) that the Russian Government ever gain- 
ed permission from the Spamsh Court to found 
an establishment on the Californian coast for the 
purpose of fur hunting. The settlement at Ross 
was made without any sort of Spanish permis- 
sion (Bancroft, vol. ii, p. 82, p. 299, note, and 
p. 304, note). Mr. Hittell’s assertion is apparently 
tounded only on Kotzebue’s, while Mr. Bancroft’s 
is, as usual, the outcome of the study of many 
cited authorities. 

Especially subject to error Mr. Hittell seems 
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further to be wherever he follows the manuscript 
of very imperfect reminiscences which Alvarado, 
sometime Mexican Governor of California, pre- 
pared in his old age, and of which Mr. Bancroft 
also possesses and frequently cites a copy. Upon 
this manuscript is founded Mr. Hittell’s account 
of the transition of California from Spanish rule 
to the Mexican Imperial Regency of Iturbide in 
1822; and here, in consequence, his story of the 
change is as dramatic as it is unreal and even 
absurd. The locally important events of months, 
painfully detailed in Mr. Bancroft’s account of 
this period, are by Mr. Hittell treated as non 
and the different 
years are crowded into one scene. The result is 


existent, events of entirely 
an extreme of misstatement that can only be ap 
preciated by comparing the accounts of the two 
historians at this pomt ; and Mr. Bancroft's rela 
tive accuracy is plain from the fact that he could 
not well have invented the months full of events 
which he here carefully details, and which M: 

Hittell’s account, were it true, would render im 
Mr. Hittell her 
ments as far from the historical truth as would 
be the assertion that Lack 

pendence was signed on the day of the battle of 


possible. makes, in fact, state 


sur Declaration of 
Lexington ’ 

While, therefore, Mr. Hittell’s accuracy, never 
perfect, is at some points intolerably wanting, 
his general knowledge, so far as, with his rela 
tively imperfect sources and with his rather 
summary method, he could be expected to attain 
it, is for the greater part of this volume indubi 
table ; and so, properly checked by reference to 
Mr. Bancroft, his book will be of no small use to 
students of his topic. His style is simple, un 
adorned, and not unpleasant ; and his reflections 
are always worthy of respectful notice 

Of volumes ui and iiiof Mr. Bancroft’s * Cali 
fornia,’ considered in themselves, one must surely 
say that their method ts obviously conscientious, 
and has aimed to secure exhaustive accuracy 
Whether the end has been fully attained, we can 
For if Mr. Bancroft frequently 
gives us positive data whereby we may with fair 
assurance correct Mr. Hittell, the latter, so far, 
has given us no such help with respect to his 
rival, and a perfectly intelligent and thorough 
going criticism of Mr. Bancroft’s results would 
require long researches among the documents that 
fill his own immense hbrary. 
here raust be confined to a more external criti- 
cism of his book. That these volumes are un 
readable is already a common assertion of popu 
Jar criticism ; and they are surely not exactly a 
great work of historic art as art. But we find in 
them many admirable literary qualities. To whom 
in particular these are due is indeed not revealed, 
since Mr. Bancroft confessedly and willingly 
shares with his devoted anonymous collaborators 
the honors of his colossal literary undertaking. 
At all events, however, we do find in these vol- 
umes one quality that some critics have missed in 
other volumes of the * Pacific Coast History,” 
namely, a certain unity, both of workmanship and 
of judgment, which we must highiy admire in 
view of the number of hands that are supposed 
to have been at work in preparing the manu- 
script. Mr. Bancroft and his collaborators have 
here somehow joined themselves in an exception- 
ally close personal union, so that they for this 
time actually work as one man, whose character 
and general literary style are equally admirable: 
an unrhetorica], thoroughly sensible man, with 
an unwearied diligence, a suppressed but plainly 
intense scholarly enthusiasm, a quiet humor, and 
an excellent facility for summarizing, in few 
words, characters and situations. As Mr. Ban- 
croft's use of many suadordinates is too often sup- 
posed to give to all the labor done in his library 
a composite and disunited character, which his 
own work in rewriting the manuscript is gene- 


in no wise judge. 


What we can say 
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rally insufficient to remove, we take pleasure in 
peinting out the well-defined personal unity 
manifest throughout the ‘ California,’ and in con- 
gratulating Mr. Bancroft, as the presumed mas- 
ter workman, that here at least is a book which 
reads like the almost undisturbed product of a 
single devoted and enthusiastic mind. May his 
revision and final alteration of the work of his 
collaborators always affect their industry in just 
the sate fashion as here, and with just as happy 
results. 

What we do object to in this book, therefore, is 
not the style, which is simple, manly, and earnest, 
nor the immensity of detail, which is the result 
of the original plan, but rather that defect of 
method which has forced the worker to distin- 
guish so sharply secular annals from mission an- 
nals, both of these from commercial annals and 
from foreign affairs, and all these together from 
the local annals of each district. It is this sharp 
division which gives the best foundation to the 
charge that this book is unreadable. Personal 
unity, as we have said, is present throughout 
these two volumes—unity of purpose, of judg- 
ment, of enthusiasm, and of knowledge. But an 
artistic unity of the many currents of the narra- 
tive into one great stream has not been quite 
reached. If the same hand that has given the 
personal unity to the work could only once more 
rewrite it, the higher unity of historical work- 
manship could now perhaps be attained. But it 
is not given us to live our lives twice. 

The third volume of the ‘ California’ is full of 
the complex political struggles of the republican 
era, and closes, with 1840, in the midst of the Al- 
varado administration. We await with great 
curiosity and interest the fourth and fifth vol- 
umes, which will embrace, as we have said, 
the exciting story of the American conquest. 
Meanwhile we wish for this whole California 
history, the most carefully prepared of all Mr. 
Bancroft’s great series, the fullest attention and 
best criticism of all historical students interested 
in the topic. For here, whatever else may be 
said about the matter, is a very remarkable and 
permanently valuable book. 


An Apache Campaign in the Sierra Madre: 
An account of the expedition in pursuit of the 
hostile Chiricahua Apaches ia the spring of 
1883. By John G. Bourke, Captain Third 
Cavalry, U. S. Army, author of ‘ The Snake 
Dance of the Mogquis.’ Illustrated. Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 1886. 112 pp. 

Tass little volume is handsomely bound, the 

print is good and large, but the illustrations are in- 

significant. Whoever has read Captain Bourke’s 
excellent book on the Snake Dance must regret 
that be has not done better by his present highly 
interesting subject—General Crook’s Sonora ex- 
pedition, of which he was the acting Adjutant- 

General. His failure, however, is mostly ascriba- 

ble to the fact that the text is composed of maga- 

zine articles, which originally appeared in Out- 
ing. 

Captain Bourke always writes well and plea- 
santly for the general and superficial reader, 
but in this instance the public had a right to 
ask for positive geographical information, for 
an historical introduction explaining the real 
causes of the Chiricahua troubles, and, above 
all, for much greater impartiality. Our author 
says truly: ‘‘ Within the compass of this vol- 
ume it is impossible to furnish a complete dis- 
sertation upon the Apache Indians or the causes 
which led up to the expedition about to be de- 
scribed.” But there was absolutely no need for 
a volume of such limited compass, and as to the 
geographical data, we insist on them, first, be- 
cause nobody in the present century has de- 
scribed the regions traversed, and because 
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geography is, according to Count Moltke, one- 
half of military science, and to pretend explain- 
ing Indian warfare without resorting to it is 
futile. Capt. Bourke has many clever descrip- 
tions of local scenery, and scattered allusions to 
vegetation and rock-formations, but what we 
miss is a clear and comprehensive topographical 
statement. A single page would have sufficed 
for that purpose, but the book has not even 
names of mountain chains in it; that of *‘ Sierra 
Madre” excepted. 

The Chiricahuas are not at all to be confound- 
ed with the rest of the Apaches, an1 Captain 
Bourke ought to have dispelled a common error 
which imputes to the whole tribe the acts of only 
a small fraction of desperadoes, with whom that 
tribe disclaims, and disclaimed in 1883, any com- 
munion. The history of the Chiricahuas can be 
gathered from printed sources; it goes as far 
back as 1684, but might have been summed up in 
half a page. Captain Bourke does well to shield 
the Apaches from numberless distorted and 
slanderous statements. His excellent description 
of their physical appearance and of their charac- 
ter standsin happy contrast with Mr. H. H. Ban- 
croft’s incorrect appreciation. It is, however, in 
bad taste for an officer of the United States army 
to lean so strongly to the Apache side at the ex- 
pense of the Mexican people andarmy. Mexicans, 
more particularly in the mountain districts of 
Sonora and Chihuahua, were always ata great 
disadvantage. Fire-arms, until lately, were 
scarce and of very old patterns. The Apache 
was far better provided. Regular troops hardly 
came into piay, being needed to head off ‘* revo- 
lutions ” and unable to protect the Sierra Madre; 
and yet the Mexicans have not done so very 
badly after all. Of course, the affair at Tres 
Castillos, when Victorio, after outgeneralling 
and whipping everybody in New Mexico, was 
wiped out by the Chihuahua militia, does not 
count. But the Alisos fight on the 30th of 
April, 1882, is sadly misrepresented by Captain 
Bourke, following Apache statements. It is true 
that a great majority of Indians killed were 
women and children, but as to the Chirica- 
hua; claim ** that when the main body of their 
warriors reached the scene of the engagement, 
the Mexicans evinced no anxiety to come out 
from the ritle pits they hastily dug,” just the ob- 
posite occurred. A number of Apaches hid ina 
sinkhole and were exterminated there at the 
point of the bayonet. Mexicans have been sur- 
prised time and again; so have our troops, even 
during the last campaign. As io killing the 
Mexicans with rocks only, Captain Bourke should 
have known that it wasan Indian boast in allu- 
sion to an affair at Taraysitos in the Sierra 
Madre. There they did indeed burl rocks upon 
the troops and wounded some; but when the 
** cowardly ” Mexicans scaled the almost vertical 
cliffs, the ‘* brave ” Apaches vanished. 

The book contains a number of covert slurs and 
flings at the army and people of our neighbor 
republic. As far as the army is concerned they 
are mostly concealed behind Apache utterances ; 
still, their tendency is to bias and prejudice the 
reader’s mind. In regard to the people he is more 
outspoken, so much so that even buildings do not 
escape his wrath. He speak: of churches as “ in 
the last stages of dilapidation,” and includes the 
temple at Babispe, a noble structure, built after 
the plan of San Javier del Bac, only much larger, 
of masonry and not with an “ adobe exterior.” 
Careless statements abound. The ‘‘ Estancia” is 
called a “‘hamlet” like Huachinera, whereas 
it is only a hacienda belonging to Don Antonio 
Samaniego. No clue is given to the locality 
where General Crook met the Apache camp, no 
names of mountain chains surrounding it. For 
the benefit of the acting adjutant-general we 
will state that it is called Los Metates, and lies 
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between the Sierra de Huachinera and the 
Sierra de los Parapetos, almost north of Na- 
cori. The cafion which they moved up “in an 
easterly direction” is called Cajon de Bamochi, 
and the Apaches had camped in its upper parts 
for some time previous, as every child at Huachi- 
nera well knew. The Opata-Indian name for 
the range at whose feet the rancheria was 
surprised, is Quéva-ué-richi. Of the Opatas, 
who still form the bulk of population along the 
upper Yaqui (called Babispe) River, not a word 
is said, yet they area most interesting people. 

Like carelessness is evinced even in matters 
pertaining to the so-called “campaign” proper. 
In the first place, it was no ‘‘ campaizn ”—rather 
an armed peace mission, and General Crook was 
actuated by motives which forever commend him 
to sincere admiration. He would have carried it 
out exclusively on that plan had it not been for 
the cowardly rashness of his own scouts. At Los 
Metates they fired prematurely, against the pcsi- 
tive orders of Captain Emmet Crawford, and it 
is very doubtful if more than two of the rene- 
gades were killed (Captain Bourke says nine). The 
fourteen or fifteen Apaches who were in the ran- 
cheria after wards defied all of the scouts boldly and 
openiy from the tops of the cliffs, but the others 
did not dare to attack; they were and always have 
been mortally afraid of the Chiricahuas. These 
scouts were the weak element in General Crook’s 
force; they came very near upsetting all his 
plans and bringing him and his troops to the 
verge of utter ruin. It was in the negotiations 
which followed, and in the fact that General 
Crook remained quietly where he was without 
pursuing or retreating, that he showed his ge- 
nius and ability. Thus he secured the women 
and children, and saved himself from a surprise 
at daybreak that Gerénimo had planned. There 
is much more romance about this Sonora dash 
than Captain Bourke has intimated, and its com- 
mander has claims upon more respect, admira- 
tion, and gratitude than this book would entitle 
him to. The subject is worthy of careful treat- 
ment, such as the ‘Moqui Snake Dance’ has 
shown Captain Bourke capable of undertaking 
and accomplishing. 





Lord Beaconsfield’s Correspondence with his Sis- 
ter, 1832-1852. Harper & Bros. 1886. 
THESE letters are the merest notes, dashed off 
wherever the writer happened to be, unly to give 
the news of the moment, literary, social, or po- 
litical. They cover the opening of his London 
career both as an author and a politician, and 
afford a singularly effective proof of the com- 
pleteness of Disraeli’s absorption in his worldly 
success. Itis not that he speaks of himself, for 
that was the subject his sister wished to hear of ; 
but the tone of the whole is that of the world- 
ling. Besides this, there are only a few mots and 
characterizations to interest posterity. Most in- 
teresting is his account of his * failure” in bis 
first speech, which seems to have been by no 
means what it has been represented. He says he 
gets on ‘easily in the highest set, where there is 
no envy, malice, etc., and where they like to ad- 
mire and be amused,” while he is ‘* hated by the 
second-rate men”; and in his first Parliamentary 
years we find him ascribing his popularity ‘ to 
the smoking-room.” He evidently cultivated the 
art of being agreeable in the right quarters with 
forethought and effort, and always had his eye 
on the effect. There are maxims of Rochefou- 
cauld pruden:e and fulness of meaning here. He 
was frank in describing men. Washington Irv- 
ing he thought * vulgar and stupid”; Webster, 
he believes, *‘ considered a very refined and spi- 
rituel Yankee, but seemed to me a complete Bro- 
ther Jonathnan—a remuarkabie twang”; *‘ chatter- 
ing Milnes” (Lord Houghton) kept him at a dull 
dinner from ‘‘ the consolation of a silent stuff” ; 
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Gladstone (in 1845) ‘‘may have an avenir, but I 
hardly think it” ; ‘‘a Guizot or a Thiers, a pro- 
fessor and a rédacteur”; and again, ‘* that ras- 


cal Thiers, a thorough representative of the ga- | 


minerie of Paris”; and soon. Very characteris- 
tic is this on the French aristocracy : 
names, but where are their territories? There 
are only one hundred men in France who have 
10,0007. per annum. Henry Hope and De Roth- 
schild could buy them all!” His family attach- 
ment seems the only part of his nature not 
touched with the calculating spirit. 





Three Americans and Three Englishmen: Lec- 
tures read before the students of Trinity Col- 
lege, Hartford. By Charles F. Johnson, A.M. 
Thomas Whittaker. 1886. 

Pror. JOHNSON’s book is a characteristic product 

of American literary culture. It exhibits wide 

and intelligent reading, a frank indebtedness to 
others, a modest deference to established critical 
authority, a tendency to philosophy, an admira- 
ble working style, shrewdness, ircisiveness, and 
definiteness of thought; and within its depart- 
ment is altogether creditable. We say this with 
no idea that any one will expect to find in these 
college lectures on Coleridge, Wordsworth, and 
Shelley, Hawthorne, Emerson, and Longfellow, 
anything startlingly novel in the way of criti- 
cism, and in spite of the fact that more than 
one paragraph is merely traditional, nar:ow, 
not to be justified—as, for example, the de- 
nial of the sense of moral responsibility to Shel- 
ley against which so slight a fragment as bis four 
lines on ** Consequence” is final evidence. But 
the general tone and level of the work are signs 
of a mind cultivated in the best sense. One very 
striking feature of the whole, for it would be 
superfluous to speak of -uch essays individually, 
is the lament over the present decadence, as it 
seems, of literature into something which may be 
art but surely is not wisdom, and the incessant 
praise of the idealistic temper and imaginative 
sight which made the dying age as memorable as 
the Elizabethan, saving only Shakspere’s name. 
It is something that the youth who hear such 
teaching as this may thank heaven for, to have 
one over them who is so sure of the exceeding 
worth of the spiritual interpretation of life, and 
can read it to them from such masters of it as five 
at Jeast of these six men were. Prof. Johnson's 
werds go home with an edge, too, and are not 
lost in any mere cloud of ethereal eulogy ; they 
are of the kind that educate, both by their en- 
lightening power when used for praise, and their 
discriminating power when employed for cen- 
sure—just such work, we should say, as college 
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boys need, but perhaps too closely adapted to 

that audience to have their full effect in the 

world. 

History of Ireland for Schools. By William F. 
Collier, LL. D. Marcus Ward & Co. 


, APART from intrinsic merit, this work deserves 


| notice as the first ‘ History of Ireland,’ 


so far as 


| we know, recognized by any British governmen- 


tal department for study in Irish schools. It has 


| lately been placed upon the list of books for the 


| schools and very 
| Protestant) academies. We heard an Irish board- 
| ing-school lad remark, on first seeing a copy of 
| this book, 
| of Ireland.” 





use of children who are annually examined be- 
fore the Intermediate Education Board. Even to 
this day no Irish history is taught in the national 
litle in private (especially 


‘I didn’t know there was any bistory 
We have here clear type and ar 
rangement and plenty of wood-cut sketches of 
things and places, antiquities, dress, weapons, por- 
traits, besides a colored map of Ireland. There 
could scarcely be a better companion to a travel- 
ler’s band-book. Upon the whole it is more 
suited for advanced than junior pupils. There is 
much in it that will perhaps be new even to many 
who consider they have a fair knowledge of the 
subject, or that will revive their recollections. 
Written for common use in a country where 
there is as yet no common national life, it is 
pecessarily guarded and unemotional. There is 
every effort to be fair. That test period of the 
real opinions of an Irish historian—141—is 
moderately treated. But upon the whole the 
Nationalists have more reason to complain than 
their opponents. The inspiring spirit of Swift's 
later writings regarding Ireland—protest against 
the subjection to England—is hardly even re 
ferred to, and more justice might be done to the 
aims and intentions of the United Irishmen and 
Young Irelanders. 

This book must appear to children dry and de. 
pressing compared witb the histories of successful 
countries, Irish history is made interesting and in- 
spiring only when vivified by the lives and charac- 
ters and intentions of the constant succession of 
men who, on behalf of Ireland, have exhibited de- 
voted and unflinching self-sacritice. That would 
be difficult in such a work as the present. The 
introduction in the early part of the book of the 
original names of persons and places in the Irtsh 
character is not suited to the readers for whom 
the book is primarily intended, although per- 
haps it may pique curio-ity regarding the 
ancient language. The use of this history in 
Irish schools will doubtless have the effect of in 
creasing the interest of numbers of the youth of 
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Ireland in their own country, and of arousing a 
spirit of inquiry which can be satisfied only by 
reference to other sources of information, proba 
bly of a less passionless and more suggestive and 
inspiring character 
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& co, Fi 

Howells, WD. Indian Summer. Boston. Ticknor & « 
ei So 

Johnson, Prof. EF. FE Life After Death, and ther Ser 
mons Yded. Hartford: Brown & Gross 

Lamb, Charles Mrs. Lefoester’s School and Other 
Writings in Prose and Vers With Tmtrntin tion ty 
Alfred Ainger. a. C. Armstrong & Son 

Macdonahi G. What'’sMine’s Mine A Nx vel Harper's 
Franktin Square Library oents 

Matr, ¢ Tecumseh; A Drama. Toronto: Hunter, Rose 

| & Co 
McConkey, Rebecca. The Hero of Cowpens. Revised ed 


Funk & Wagnalls  . v 







Mind in Nature A Popular Journal of Pevehical, Med 
eal, and Setenrific Info mation Voll. Chieag ios 
mic Publishing Co. #125 

Molinart, G. de. Au Canada. FW. Christern 


Cassell & Co »ceots 


Margan’s Horror 
Macmillan & Cx 2 won . 


Morley, J. Rousseau 


Myers, PV. ON. Outlines of Medieval Hist Boston 
Ginn & Co. €1.G0 
Orvis-Cheney. Fishing with the Fly: Sketches by Lovers 


of the Art’ Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & ¢ ) 
Palmer, Dr. A.B. The Temperance Teachings of S fens r 
KK lapted for the Public Schools, Boston: D.C. Heath 
& Co 
Patronage ts Power 


Montreal: Dawson Bros 


Perry, EF. D. A Sansecrit Primer. Hoston; Ginn & Co 
£1.86) 
Raymond, Prof. G. I Poetry as a Representative Art 


G. P._Putnam’s Sons. €1.7 
Reid, T. W. M auleverer's Mil lions A Yorks hire Ro 
mance. Harper's Handy Series. 25 cent 


Religious Progress: The Practical ( “hristis anity of Christ 
London: Trabner & Co 

Rideing, W. H. Thackeray's Li 
Upham & Co. @1.50 

Riley, J. W » Boss Girl, and Other Sketches. Indi 
anapolis: Bowen-Merrill Co. $1 


ndon. Boston: Cu pies, 








Henry Holt & Co., 


29 West 23d Street, York, 


HAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 
MAINE'S POPULAR GOVERNMENT. $2.75. 
ZELLE 
FIELD'S FATHER’S TRAGEDY, etc. 1.75. 
WALFORD’S HISTORY OF A WEEK. 
COVENTRY’S AFTER HIS KIND, $1. 
MC’CLELLAND’S OBLIVION. $1. 
CONWAY'S A CARDINAL SIN. 


New 


Pa., 25c.; cl., #1. 


Paper, 30c. ; 





Hams and Breakfast Bacon. 
45TH YEAR OF THE 
“S. DAVIS, JR.,” 
DIAMOND BRAND, 


CINCINNA T1. 


Sold by Provision Dealers and Grocers, who have Circu- 


ars “ How to Cook the Diamond Ham.” 


?’S OUTLINES OF GREEK PHILOSOPHY £1.75. 


cloth, #1, 


HIGH CLASS 
ETCHINGS. 

A new tllustrated Catalogue 
Sree by maul. Frederick Kep- 
pel & Co., 23 East 16th St, 
New York. 

Unmounted Photographs 

OF ANCIENT AND MODERN WORKS OF ART, 

Embracing reproductions of famous original paintings, 
sculpture, architecture, etc. F . cabinet size, $1.50 per 


dozen. Send 10-cent stamp for catalogue and supplement 
of over 7,000 subjects. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 
Publishers, S338 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please mention the Nation. 
A MANUAL OF SKIN DISEA rir 


Their descri or. diagnosis, and treatment. By 
Raimanno Squire, BS, Segoe to the British Hospital for 


diseases of the Skin, London, yw. Pp. 194. F cap. 
ove, Sa A. - ‘Mangus’ & Glare and Adams 
Chicago, I 


The Only Complete Guide to Mexico. 
Appleton’s 
GUIDE TO MEXICO. 


Including a Chapter on Guatemala and an English Spa 
nish Vocabulary 


By ALFRED R. CONKLING. 
Third edition, thoroughly revised to present 
date. Just ready. 
With railway map and illustrations. 1l2mo, 
cloth, price $2. : 
IPILRTON & C 
D. APPLETON & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 


1, 3, and 5 Bond Street, New York. 





Macmillan & Co.'s 
NEW BOOKS. 


BY MR. FREDERIC HARRISON. 
THE CHOICE OF BOOKS, AND 


other literary pieces. By Frederic Harrison. 
Globe 8vo, paper, 50 cents. Now ready. 


CONTENTS: 

** The Choice of Books,” *‘ Culture,” ‘‘ Past and 
Present,” *‘The Romance of the Peerage,” 
Froude’s “ Life of Carlyle,” ‘*‘ The Life of _ 
Eliot.” “* Bernard of Clairvaux,” ‘‘ A Few Words 
About the. Eighteenth Century,” ‘* Histories of 
tne French Revolution,” ‘‘ A Few Words About 
the Nineteenth Century,” etc., etc. 


A NEW NOVEL BY MR. HENRY JAMES 


THE BOSTONIANS. A NOVEL 
By Henry James. Author of ‘The Portrait 
of a Lady,’ “The American,” ‘‘The Eu- 
ropeans,” etc., etc. One volume, 12mo, $2.00. 
Next week. 


A NEW NOVEL BY MR. F. MARION CRAW- 
FORD. 


ATALEOFALONELY PARISH. 
By F. Marion Crawford, author of.‘ Mr. 
Isaacs,” ‘*Dr. Claudius,” etc., etc. 12mo, 
$1.50. March 15. 


NATURE SERIES.—NEW VOLUME. 


FLOWERS, FRUITS, AND 
Leaves. By Sir John Lubbock, F.R.S., 
D.C L., LL.D. With Illustrations. 12mo, 
$1.25. 


Now Ready, with over 200 Illustrations, 


CLASS-BOOK OF GEOLOGY. By 
Archibald Geikie, F.R.S., LL.D., Director- 
General of the Geological Surveys of the 
United Kingdom, and Director of the Mu- 
seum of Practical Geology. With numerous 
Lilustrations, 12mo, £2.60, 


JOHNSON’S LIVES OF THE 

~ Poets. The Six Chief Lives from: with Ma- 
caulay’s *“‘ Life of Johnson.” Edited, witha 
Preface and Notes, by Matthew Arnold. 
New and Cheaper Edition. 16mo, $1.25. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIV ERSITY PRESS. 


SOPHOCLES. The Plays and Frag- 
ments. With Critical Note-, Commentary, 
and Translation in English Prose. By R. C. 
Jebb, Doctor of Letters, Cambridge; Hon. 
LL.D., Edinburgh and Harvard; fessor 
of Greek in the University of Glasgow. Part 
2. The Cdipus Coloneus. 8vo, $3.50. 


PITT PRESS SERIES.—NEW VOLUMES. 


VERGIL. GEORGICON, Lib. 1, 2. 
Edited with English Notes by A. Sidgwick, 
MA. 16mo, 55 cents. 


THIERRY. LETTRES SUR 
VHistoire de France (xiii-xxiv). Edited by 
G. Masson, B.A., and G. W. Prothero, M.A. 
16mo, 70 cents. 


CLARENDON PRESS SERIES.— New Volumes. 
OVID. TRIST/IA, Book I. The 


Text revised, with an Introduction and 
Notes, by 8S. G. Owen, B.A., Classical Lec- 
turer at the Owens College, Manchester. 
16mo, 90 cents. 

HINTS AND HELPS FOR ELE- 
giac Elegiacs. By H. Lee-Warner, M. A. 
16mo, 90 cents. 

TRIGONOMETRY FOR BEGIN- 
ners, as far as the Solution of Triangles. By 
the Rev. J. B. Lock, M.A. 16mo, 75 cents. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 
New York, 112 Fourth Avenue. 


, 
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BALZACIN ENGLISH 
fl [ 1 ry’ 

Messrs. Roberts Brothers have reason to be 
pleased with the reception accorded to their edi- 
tion of the novels of Balzac, newly translated 
into English, the first volume being now in its 
fifth edition and the second volume in its fourth 
edition. 
ters, as specimens of the many voluntary tributes 
paid to the enterprise, which they are constantly 


They venture to print the following let- 


receiving : 

“St. AUGUSTINE, FLORIDA. MEssrs. ROBERTS BROTHERS 
—Gentlemen;: Although a stranger to you personally, I 
cannot refrain from returning to you the heartfelt thanks 
always due in courtesy those who have, consciously or 
not, given extreme pleasure. In the publicaton of ‘ Pere 
Goriot’ you have rendered thousands of readers almost 
priceless service, and I most earnestly trust that the re- 
ception of the effort you have made will be so instanta. 
neous and widespread as to encourage you tuo place the 
world of Balzac before those unfortunate enough not 
or se to enjoy it in the original. Yours gratefully, 


“ LEXINGTON, Va. Dear Sir: I write to say how much 
Ihave enjoyed Messrs. Roberts Brothers’ excellent trans- 
lation of Balzac. They seem to me idiomatic. spirited, 
and fluent, and I have taken occasion to show my appre- 
ciation (in a leading critical journal); they strike me, in 
their English form, as reproducing faithfully the spirit 
of the great master. Faithfully yours, James A. HarrI- 
son,” Professor in Washington and Lee University. 


From the Art Interchange. 


“Since the days when Thackeray and Dickens were is- 
suing in pumbers those novels which have delighted so 
many readers, or George Eliot’s pubiishers were able to 
announce a new novel from her pen, there has been no 
series of novels given to the public so notable and so well 
worthy of wide attention, on the part of adult readers. as 
this translation of Balzac from the press of Koberts 
Brothers. THE TRANSLATION COULD HARDLY BE IN BETTER 
HANDS. THE ENGLISH IS DELIGHTFULLY CLEAR AND NER- 
vous. Whoever reads these books will know Balzac very 
— it is safe to assume that they wiil like him very 
much.” 


Messrs. ROBERTS BROTHERS’ edition of the Novels of 
Honoré de Balzac, newly translated into English, 12mo, 
handsomely bound in half morocco, Freach style, price 
$1.50 each. 


READY: 
PERE GORIOT. Prefaced with Balzac’s own account of 
his plan of writing the ‘Comédie Humaine.’ 


THE DUCHESSE DE LANGEAIS, With an Episode un- 
der the Terror, the Illustrious Gaudissart, A Passion 
in the Desert, and The Hidden Masterpiece. 


THE RISE AND FALL OF CESAR BIROTTEAU. 
Nearly Ready —EUGENIE GRANDET. 


Maud Howe's New Novel, 
Atalanta in the South. 


A Romance. By Maud Howe, author of ‘A Newport 
Aquarelle’ and ‘Tne San Rosario Ranch.’ One vo- 
lume, 16mo, cloth, price, $1.25. 


George Meredith's Novels. 


The Ordeal of Richard Fe- 
verel. 


A History of Father and Son. By George Meredith. 


The first volume of a new edition of George Meredith’s 
works. to be issued in nine volumes,uniform size, English 
style, with uncut leaves. 12mo, cloth, price, $2. 

The following volumes are in press, and will be issued 
in rapid succession. 


Evan Harrington. 
Harry Richmond. 
Rhoda Fleming. 
The Egoist. 


Diana of the Crossways. 
Emiliain England. 
Vittoria. 

Beauchamp’s Career. 


Send for our New Descriptive Catalogue (free). Our 
beoks are sold by all booksellers, or they will be mailed, 
post-paid, by the publishers. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 





Every School ‘Library 


should place on its shelves copies of 





AMERICAN ORATIONS, from the Colonial 
Period to the Present Time. Selected as specimens of 
eloquence, and with special reference to their value 
in throwing light upon the more important epochs 
and issues of American History. Edited with histori- 
cal introductions and notes by Professor Alex. John- 
ston of Princeton Cotlege. 3 volumes, 16mo. 83.75. 

“The best method, in our judgment, to acquire a truly 
fine style either for the pen or the platform is by reading 
and re-reading the best specimens of English; and for the 
orator, whether at the bar, on the platform, or in the pul 


pit, a careful reading of these volumes wil! be an admira- 
vile education,.”’—Christian Union, New York. 


BRITISH ORATIONS. A SELEC- 
tion of the more important and representative Politi- 
cal Addresses of the past two centuries. Edited with 
introductions and notes by Prest. Charles K. Adams, 
of Cornell University. 3 volumes, 16mo. $3.75. 

“ Carefully selected specimens of oratorical eloquence. 


-s The volumes contain a rich store of instructive, 
no less entertaining material.’”’"— Advertiser, Boston, 


PROSE MASTERPIECES FROM THE 
Modern Essayists, selected with reference to their 
value in presenting specimens of the methods of 
thought and the literary style of their several writers, 
and also for the purpose of putting into convenient 
shape for direct comparison, the treatment given by 
differert writers to similar subjects. Fourth edition. 
3 volumes, 16mo, cloth. $3.75. 

For the convenience of.classes, the publishers have 
also issued,under tne titleof REPRESENTATIVE ESSAYS, 
in one volume, octavo, cloth, selling at $2, a selection ot 


complete essays, comprising about one-half of the series 
of prose masterpieces. 


“A most admirabte collection, which presents not only 
specimens of the best English style, but the metnods of 
tnovght and characteristic modes of expression of the 
several writers.’’—Magazine of American History. 


THE STORY OF THE NATIONS. A 
series of graphic historical studies, intended to pre- 
sent for }oung readers the stories of the different na- 
tions that have attained prominence in history. The 
subjects of the different volumes will be planned to 
cover connecting as far as possible consecutive epochs 
or periods, so that the set, when completed, will pre- 
sent in a comprehensive narrative the chief! events in 
the great ‘STORY OF THE NATIONS.’ The stories will 
be printed in large type and in handsome 12mo 
form. They will be fully illustrated, and furnished 
with maps and indexes, and will sell at the uniform 
price of 21.50. 


1, THE STORY OF GREECE. 
son. 


By Prof. James A. Harri- 


“His style is simple, yet ae aphic and forci- 
ble. He must be pect deme | dull and ill-regulated boy 
whose attention is not rivet by Prof. Harrison’s narra- 
tive.”— Advertiser, Boston. 


2. THE STORY OF ROME. By Arthur Gilman. 
“ Will supply a want that has long been felt; they seem 


to us to meet it ina a ey adequate and satisfactory 

way.”—Christian Union, N. Y. 

3. THE STORY OF THE JEWS. By Prof. James K. Hos- 
mer. 

“Prof. Hosmer is to be congratulated on the masterly 
way in which he has treated his subject The work appeais 
to all classes of readers, and the style is attractive to old 
and young.’”’—Jewish Messenger, f 
IV. THE STORY OF CHALDEA. From the earliest time 

to the rise of Assyria. By Zénaide A. Ragozin. With 
80 illustrations and two maps, 

‘The Story of Chaldea’ deals with the most fascinating 
of subjects -the dawn of civilization, the beginnings of 
man’s knowledge or imaginings of his own origin, and of 
hi- relations with his Creator, the first data for the his- 
tory of mankind, the causes and times of the separation 
and migrations of races, the points of contact or paral- 
lelism between the narratives and traditions of the Old 
Testament and the records ne rescued from the tablets 


in the Mesopotamian Mounds) of the tribes from which 
the Hebrews separated themselves, 


The above will be immediately followed by 
Germany, by 8. Baring Gould. Spain, by E. E. 
and Susan Hale ; Norway, by H. H. Boyesen ; 
Carthage, by Alfred Church ; The Saracens, by 
Arthur Gilman ; The Goths, by Henry Bradley, 
etc., ete. 


Full prospectus forwarded on application. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
NEW YORK AND LONDON. 
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